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More Low Cost Power 
for Oklahoma 


A B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler, burning natural 
gas, has gone on the line at the Riverbank Station 
of Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company at Mus- 
kogee.-It is equipped with fifteen of the largest 
gas spud burners ever manufactured by B&W, 
and is designed for future conversion to coal- 
burning. 


Among Design Features assuring increased station 
generating efficiency with this boiler is the recir- 
culation of gas for steam temperature control. 
The gas is introduced without interference with 
the combustion process. Recirculation of a por- 
tion of the flue gas in a boiler makes it possible 


Advanced BzW Engineering in 
New Radiant Reheat Boiler Helps Produce 

















to obtain the desired steam temperature at spec 
fied fractions of full load—an important requir 
ment for top turbine performance. 


Natural Circulation is made possible by B& 
Cyclone Steam Separators. This brings abo 
really important savings in operating and mainte 
nance costs. B&W’s steam separating system i 
sures high purity steam for the turbine and keep 
the turbine on the line for longer periods betwee 
cleanings. Higher turbine efficiency is consis 
ently maintained. 


These B&W engineering advances, plus prove 
high availability, are major reasons why Oklz 
homa Gas & Electric has on order two mor 
units similar to the new Riverbank boiler. Othe 
B&W Boilers already are at Mustang Statio 
Oklahoma City; Horse Shoe Lake Station, Harra 
and Arbuckle Station, Sulphur. 























Important to Oklahoma Gas & Electric and its engi 
neers, in selecting B&W Boilers, was the friendl 
service and excellent engineering so close a 
hand from the nearby link in a national chain o 
plants and engineers. Progressive electric com 
panies and their consulting engineers know tha 
nearly a century of steam generating experience 
supports B&W research, development, engineer 
ing, and design. This pool of knowledge is avail 
able to you, to help you meet your central statio 
requirements. The Babcock & Wilcox Company. 
Boiler Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler at Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company's 
Riverbank Station. Steam capacity is 1,200,000 Ibs per hr. Boiler de- 
sign pressure is 2150 psi. Steam pressure is 1935 psi at superheater 
outlet and temperature is 1005F with reheat to 1005F. Sargent & 
Lundy, Chicago, Consulting Engineers. 















alan since the dawn of recorded history 
mankind has been fascinated by the 
idea of converting the heat of the sun to 
his own purposes. The ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians experimented with various 
known forms of heat-conducting ma- 
terials in an effort to harness the rays of 
the sun and put the retained heat to some 
useful purpose. 


THE total amount of solar energy in- 
cident upon the earth’s surface is very 
great. It has been estimated that onto 
every square mile of the Sahara Desert 
the sun pours over a 6-hour day approxi- 
mately 67 billion British thermal units of 
heat. And the area of this desert is 2.3 
million square miles. If, therefore, only a 
minute fraction of this heat could be 
utilized, it would go far to realizing the 
prophetic words of a great chemist (G. 
Ciamician ) : “The exhaustion of coal will 
not halt civilization, destined to advance 
as long as the sun shines. Then our sooty 
and neurotic age of coal will vield to a 
purer and calmer epoch, relying upon solar 
energy for a fortune and a progress with- 
out mischance.”’ 


More recently, with the broader knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of solar heat 
and the much greater variety of materials 
and contrivances available, solar appli- 
ances have shown much greater promise 
of practical adaptation. And there is good 


JAMES H. COLLINS 


JOHN I. YELLOTT 


reason—from the standpoint of world 
economy—to cultivate such studies and 
experimentation. 


DvurinG the first half of the twentieth 
century, the amount of coal used to gen- 
erate one kilowatt-hour of electricity 
dropped from seven pounds to less than a 
pound, or its equivalent in other fuels. 
But there is widespread belief among en- 
gineers that the industry has just about 
reached the limit of technical efficiency 
with respect to fuel economy, so that dur- 
ing the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury a shortage of fossil fuels promises 
to become a real problem of world 
economy. Some nations already are in 
short supply and some have none. at all 
of their own. 


ose best of the hydroelectric sites 
ready have been developed and ‘he 
economic utilization of atomic power | 
still an unknown quantity. Hence the ¢» 
tinued interest in the possibility of usi: 
solar energy, which is the abundant < 
everlasting heritage of the entire wor! 
Joun I. YELLorv, executive director of 
the Association for Applied Solar Ener:-y, 
Phoenix, Arizona, has written a compre- 
hensive analysis of the possibilities of solar 
energy utilization, amply supplemenied 
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how Fish Service Corporation helped bring 


a mnew age of energy to SPOKANE 














IN EARLY 1953 Spokane Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany saw little hope for the future. Sales were 
declining, the system was obsolete, cash was low, 
and prospects were so dim new financing was 
hard to get. 

Then, with the promise of Natural Gas via pipeline 
from the San Juan Basin, things began to look up. 
But the company had little experience in planning, 
financing and executing the modernization re- 
quired to take advantage of the new supply. 
The management then turned to experts. Fish 
Service Corporation was retained to take charge 
of all phases of the change. 

First Fish made a survey. Then, based on that 
survey, new financing was obtained. On behalf 


From initial Survey 

to final completion 

Fish Service Corporation 
supervised all steps 

in converting Spokane 
Natural Gas Company 
from an obsolete 
Propane-air utility to 
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a modern, efficient 
natural gas 
distributing system. 


of the company, Fish went before the state 
regulatory commission and the F.P.C. The system 
was modernized and enlarged with supervision and 
inspection by Fish. Rate structures were calcu- 
lated by Fish, and the company organization was 
improved. Even the name was changed to the 
Spokane Natural Gas Company. 


Results were gratifying. Demand went up imme- 
diately. By December 1957, demand is expected 
to reach a peak of 37 million cubic feet per day. 
A sick, declining company had been transformed 
to a vigorous, growing one. 

This may be an extreme example, but Fish Service 
Corporation may be able to help you, too. Why 
not call us and find out. 


FISH SERVICE CORPORATION 


SERVICE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS conveuation 





PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


with graphic illustrations in the opening 
article of this issue. 


THE author, Mr. YELLOTT, is a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins University in me- 
chanical engineering (BS, ’31; MS, ’33). 
He has taught engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, where he was head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering and 
later director of the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology. From 1945 to 1955 he worked on 
the problem of making gas turbines burn 
coal—a research project of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc. He joined the As- 
sociation for Applied Solar Energy in 
1956 and is now a leading figure in that 
field of research. 


HREE years ago former REA Admin- 

istrator Ancher Nelsen invited mem- 
bers of the electric utility industry, both 
business-managed companies and REA co- 
operatives, along with equipment manu- 
facturers and agricultural experts, to a 
joint meeting on the subject of farm 
utilization of electricity. The purpose of 
this conference was to discuss ways and 
means for expanding farm use of power 
and out of it grew the Inter-Industry 
Farm Electric Utilization Council. Guy 
W. THomas, vice president, commercial 
operations, Public Service Company of 
Colorado, in his article beginning on page 
158, describes the organization, develop- 
ment, and operation of this group, which 
is providing leadership in the accomplish- 
ment of more and better use of power on 
the farm. 


Mr. Tuomas is a veteran of thirty- 
eight years in the utility business. He 
joined the Public Service Company in 
1919, shortly after graduating from the 
University of Iowa with a BS degree in 
electrical engineering. He started utility 
sales work in 1920 and became assistant 
commercial manager in 1951, manager of 
that department in 1953, and vice presi- 
dent of the company in 1956. He is presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Electrical 
League. 
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GUY W. THOMAS 


Ww" all due reverence for Joyce Kil- 
mer’s inspired poem about trees, the 
fact is that the human race is going to 
have to co-operate a lot more in growing 
them if our present rate of wood usage 
continues to increase. Few of the once 
vast areas of timber reserves remain, 
while the wood chopper’s ax continues to 
take its toll more rapidly than replace- 
ments can be grown. Fortunately, public 
utility companies are now finding wood 
conservation to their advantage. 


Upper PENINSULA POWER COMPANY in 
northern Michigan, started eight years 
ago what has come to be known as 
a “tree farm,” and put 45,000 acres of 
timberland under the management of pro- 
fessional foresters. There were several! 
reasons for this move: to insure continued 
supply of basic material for the com- 
pany’s best customers, to see how modern 
management methods would work out, 
and to provide attractive forests for re- 
creational facilities. Southern California 
Edison is another utility company which 
has gone in for forestry. In his article be- 
ginning on page 165, JaMEs H. COLLins, 
professional writer of business articles, 
reports on this interesting innovation of 
utility company practice. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out August 15th. 


Ig Calin. 
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New compressor stations, like the one pictured above, are constantly being built to meet 
the steadily increasing demands for natural gas. These compressor stations pump natural gas 
through Columbia’s 36,716 miles of pipeline to homes and industries in America’s Heartland. 


olumbia’s Thinking Is Constructive 


3 Customers in the area served by the Columbia Gas 
System keep calling for more and more natural gas 
—to meet a constantly increasing need for energy. 
To supply it, facilities with greater capacity must 
be constructed—new or enlarged compressing sta- 
tions, pipe lines, metering stations and other equip- 
ment. So Columbia must think constructively! 


During the past decade, the Columbia Gas System 
has spent more than a half billion dollars for con- 
struction. This year alone, Columbia expects 
to spend about $87 million on new facilities — to 
meet immediate and future natural gas require- 
ments of more than three million families, busi- 


nesses and industries in the dynamic and growing 
Heartland of American commerce and industry. 


Where System companies serve within this seven- 
state Heartland—Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland and southern 
New York—Columbia’s residential sales have dou- 
bled, its househeating customers have increased 
almost three-fold in just ten years. 

Growth in the Heartland shows no signs of di- 
minishing . ~. so to keep pace with the Heartland’s 
growth, to provide the facilities and the service a 
growing number of customers require, Columbia 
thinks and plans constructively for the future. 


serving homes and industry in America’s Heartland 

















THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Curporation 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company . . . PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 

Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 


INC. 





Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


\ 
} 


(August 15, 1957, issue) 
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THE ROLE OF REGULATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
It has been said that the rise of the administrative boards has been the most significant 
legal trend of the century and that more values are affected today by their decisions 
than are those by all the courts acting on cases other than administrative appeals. The 
Honorable Arthur L. Padrutt, member of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission, has 
made a thoughtful analysis of the genesis of the state public service commission as part 
of this trend towards administrative law. As in other states, Wisconsin first attempted 
to regulate utilities by direct legislation, then by a board with limited powers which 
were gradually expanded until in 1907 it became one of the first states (the other was 
New York in the same year) to establish a full-powered public service commission with 


jurisdiction over all major forms of public utility enterprise. 


VARIATIONS OF CAPACITY COSTS IN UTILITY SERVICE 
There aré many differences in cost and price of natural gas as compared with electric 
utility operations. Orrin S. Vogel, director of economic research, Florida Power Cor- 
poration, St. Petersburg, Florida, gives us an analysis on how capacity costs vary in 
relation to the different types of utility service. Mr. Vogel's study shows how the prob- 
lem of ''costing'’ as distinguished from ''pricing’’ the relative factors of demand (capac- 
ity) and output cannot be treated in rate making for an electric utility along exactly 
the same lines as treatment for natural gas rate making. Such additional factors a 
storage availability and interruptible supply for gas customers make the allocation of 
capacity costs more flexible than in the case of an electric utility obligated to serve all 


customers without the advantage of storage facilities. 


KEEPING UNCLE’S NOSE OUT OF STATE AFFAIRS 
It is axiomatic that the states cannot get federal money without taking the advice and 
controls that go along with it. The recent controversy over highway billboard regu 
lation is a case in point. T. N. Sandifer, well-known Washington correspondent and 
author of business articles, has written an entertaining account of the way Uncle Sam 
uses the federal government as a funnel for channeling all blessings of government 
benefits to the states, along with an ever-increasing amount of dictation and policy 


control. 


* 


Als > a Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Just as sure as if it coined actual cash 
the work done by our “Bill Frequency 
Analyzer” * will swell your company 
coffers! 

The work it does produces rate 
analyses faster and more accurately 
than amy other method —a sure pro- 
tector of profitable rate revenue when 
done on a monthly basis —a real boon 
when rates are reviewed. 

Complete monthly analyses by the 
“One Step” method give you an al- 
ways true picture of your rate reve- 
nues, never a distortion such as occurs 
when a few months ‘sampling’ is used 
as a check. This is of paramount im- 
portance when submitting figures to 
Rate Commissions, and when the fig- 
ures are compiled by R & S they really 


rate in rate cases. 


R & S specializes in serving utility 
companies all over the country — we 
know your problems, know how to 
interpret your requirements and give 
you any break-down in report form 
you may require... minimums, de- 
mand rates, and so on. 

We can conclusively prove to you 
that our “One Step” method of rate 
analysis will make money for the com- 
pany and you — all we need is a sam- 
ple of your billing sheet, a copy of 
rate schedules and an estimate of the 
number of customers billed at each 
rate, and your frequency table require- 
ments. From these we can give you an 
estimate of costs and a time table for 
production — both will be eye-open- 
ers! Write Dept. P today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


“Your key to better figures since 1911” 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





100 SIXTH AVENUE - 


“exclusive with R & S — the oldest and largest punched card service bureau in the United States, offering every 
ty for swift, accurate data processing — continuing or peak-load. 





CCaukelle Coke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Harry TRUMAN 
Former President of 
the United States. 


E. F. TomMpKINS 
Columnist. 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


W. J. McGILy 
Genera! manager, industrial and 
public relations, Standard Oil 


Company (Indiana). 


Rocer M. BLoucHu 
Chairman of the board, United 
States Steel Corporation. 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
U.S. Senator from 
California. 


GEORGE E. SoKOLSKY 
Columnist. 


3ENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Former chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Major GENERAL E. C. ITSCHNER 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


—MonrTAIGNE 





“|The present power] partnership where everything 
is divided even-Stephen—the electric company gets the 
powerhouse and the government gets the fish ladder.” 

* 

“The real way to ‘stabilize’ the economy is for the 
government to curtail its own expenditures, stop bor- 
rowing needlessly, and start reducing the national debt.” 


> 


“TControl of the national debt] depends on the co- 
operation of all the people—they decide by their pres 
sures or by their inattention what they want and are 
willing to pay for.” 

>» 

“We are on sound economic ground, based on sound 
economic principles, and there is no reason why we 
should not go forward unless confidence is badly in- 


jured or destroyed.” 
ma 


“A corporation is a social institution in a social en- 
vironment, and, try as they might to ignore the fact, 
those making its decisions will have relations with vari- 
ous publics, whether good or bad.” 


> 


“If some of the present-day pessimists . . . were to 
start counting the new arrivals in what I believe is 
known as Crib-town, U.S.A., my guess is they would 
soon stop singing the calamity blues.” 


a 


“My practical knowledge of Washington leads me 
to the conclusion that nothing terminates in four years. 
And I have never seen the federal government con- 
tribute money without wanting to exercise control.” 


> 


“Money moves to the place where profits are good 
and safety is assured. If it moves from the United 
States to Puerto Rico or Canada or anywhere, it means 
that there one can make a profit and the money i: 


safe.” 


“If our forefathers had tried to freeze our way of 
life into the primitive patterns of 1776, the whole glori 
ous story of American independence would today b 
no more than a tragic paragraph on some forgotten 
page of history.” 

. 

“Railroads are the backbone of the national trans 
portation system, and the nation’s economy would col 
lapse without them. . . . We are deeply aware of th 
indispensable role of railroads in time of war or na 
tional emergency.” 
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This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 








$30,000,000 


‘WASHINGTON WATER | //,/ 
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First Mortgage Bonds, 4%% Series due 1987 


Dated July 1, 1957 Due July 1, 1987 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation ° Allen & Company 
Eastm:in Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. 
. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
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NEW UTILITY STATIONS, C-E EQUIPPED 
cludes only new stations on new sites placed 
operation since JANUARY 1, 1950 


LAKE CATHERINE 
HUTCHISON 
oN ES 
DUNKIRK 
TITUS 
LEE 
CONTRA COSTA 
HAWTHORN 
NINEMILE POINT 
EDGE MOOR 
PALATKA 
JOHNSONVILLE 
DANSKAMMER 
BECKJORD 
HIGHGROVE 
PLANT X 
BLACK DOG 
ALBANY 
JOPPA 
MERAMEC 
PORTSMOUTH 
LAKE CREEK 
ETIWANDA 
AURORA 
HENNEPIN 
EASTLAKE 
OAK CREEK 
SUWANNEE RIVER 
URQUHART 
KINGSTON 
SANDOW 
MULLERGREN 
BARRY 
NORTH OMAHA 
WILMINGTON 

CARBON 
SAGUARO 
MORRO BAY 
VERMILION 
JOHN SEVIER 
COLLIN 
MILLIKEN 
ev NEG-Wal, | 
BARRETT 
MITCHELL 





SAN BERNARDINO 











Unit No. 1 of California Electric Power Company’s new 
San Bernardino Steam Electric Generating Plant wainot j. 
recently placed in operation. The 60,000 kilowatt units 
the first of a series of four units planned for this site to 
meet the power demands of an ever-growing Southemii, co, 
California. A second 60,000 kilowatt unit will be placed 
in service in mid-1958. 

Located near the city of San Bernardino, this modem 
station of outdoor design was planned and constructed by 
the Fluor Corporation under the general supervision d 
Calectric’s engineering department. Its power will ’Bipper 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AN 








‘(ernardino Plant 


egnto service 
























The C-E Unit shown above is now in service at the San 
Bernardino Steam Electric Generating Plant. A dupli- 
cate is presently under construction. These are radi- 
ant, reheat boilers with the reheater section located 
between the primary and secondary superheater sur- 
faces which are directly above the furnace. An econo- 
mizer section is located below the rear superheater 
surface and regenerative air heaters follow the econ- 
omizer section. Steam is produced at a pressure of 
1850 psig and a temperature of 1000 F, reheated to 
1000 F. The unit is fired with natural gas and oil 
employing tilting, tangential burners. 








transmitted at 115,000 volts to an electric service area 
int Wii@hat is one of the fastest-growing in the United States. 
unit Sf The San Bernardino plant is one of a number of power- 
site 1 rodu: ‘ng facilities that Calectric is building throughout 


pe 8 service area. Four units at Highgrove are already in Cc oO | = U sS T t oO og 


pperat on, and new units will be constructed soon at Bar- 


stow ad on the Colorado River. 
modem Stex 1 tee the omer aie at San Bernardino will be sup- E ae - d al E E R é i G 





C-102 


a plied by C-E Steam Generating Units, a cross-sectional Coniston Gretna niin 
mT levation and brief description of which appear at the 9 s 9 


pper right. 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIF 


Actual road tests prove Dodge outpuils 
“other two” low-priced trucks by 32% 








Dodge gives you Extra Pull . . . cuts 
running time and maintenance costs 


Here is definite proof that Dodge gives you a big 
power advantage that will pay off on your hauling jobs. 


All three low-priced trucks were recently compared 
side by side in a grueling series of performance tests. 
The dynamometer test shown here is only one of 
them. And in each test . . . climbing power . . . passing 
power ... pulling power . . . Dodge proved the out- 
standing truck of the low-priced three. 


Extra power does it. From 204- to 232-hp. V-8’s, Dodge 
Power Giants deliver the extra power you need to 
handle your hauling jobs faster, with less engine 
strain. Naturally, less strain means less wear, fewer 
repairs as you pile on the miles. 


See proof for yourself. Certified results of all the 
comparison tests are in your Dodge dealer’s showroom. 
Look them over and we think you'll be convinced 
that your next truck should be a Dodge. 


DO »GE 
DowerGiants 








CERTIFIED PHOTO. Dodge 
provides 1950 tbs. pull 
(3 x 650 gauge reading). 


DODGE and competitive trucks were tested for pulling power 
by towing a special dynamometer truck. Gauges measure 
maximum pulling force exerted. To convert this force into 
pounds, gauge reading is multiplied by three. 


He am PHOTO. Truck 


“C” exerts 1440 Ibs. pull 
(3 x 480 gauge reading). 


Shc aban 


TRUCK C, pulling the same dynamometer truck as the 
Dodge, was unable to equal the Power Giant mark in re- 
peated tries. Gauges show Dodge outpulled Truck C by 32%. 


CERTIFIED PHOTO. Truck ° 
“F” gives you 1440 Ibs. pull 
(3 x 480 gauge reading). 


TRUCK F in its turn pitted all its pulling power against the 
Dodge, to no avail. The sealed, accurate gauges revea! clearly 
that Dodge offers most “pull power” of the low-priced 3. 


MOST POWER OF THE LOW-PRIC 
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ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


100,000 Kw Capacity 
Under Construction Near Monroe, Michigan 
by 
POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
and 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
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COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
Architect-Engineer for the Reactor Plant 





COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Tex. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 




















NOW AVAILABLE! PROCEEDINGS 
1956 CONVENTION 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


LIMITED EDITION! 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
services of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 


Depreciation, Valuation, Railroad Passenger Deficit and Regulation of Public Utilities. 
Panel discussions on the subjects of “Cost of Capital as Related to Rate Return" and 


"Regulatory Protection of Consumers”. 
Price $10.00 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Local Service Telephone Rates 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC Subcommittee on “exchange rates" 


for all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of 50,000 population or more for 
Bell and Independent exchanges, rates of borrowers from R.E.A., and tabulation of above 
exchanges which had ten cent coin telephone rate in effect June 30, 1954. 128 pages 
for use in loose leaf binder and 48 revision pages as of December 1955 and 42 revision 


pages as of October 1956 $2.50 


Message Toll Telephone Rates and Disparities 
400 pages of text, tables and charts, hard back cover—a report of the NARUC-FCC 
Joint Toll Rate Committee. Special price 


Telephone Separations Manual 
Includes the 1952 addendum, the so-callea Charleston Plan and the 1956 addendum, the 
so-called Phoenix Plan changes 


Depreciation: 

1943-1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation (reprinted in one volume because of 
special demand). The reports present a very comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation and set forth conclusions 
concerning the policies and practices which should be followed in respect thereto. 
326 pages, paper bound 4.50 

1946—Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 1.25 

1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 1.00 

1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 1.00 

1950—Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation 50 

1955—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Discussion of Liberalized Depreciation under 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 1.25 
1956—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Depreciation Rates for Electric Utilities) 1.00 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 45 to 119 (1938 to 1955) 1.50 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1 to 80 (1938 to 1955) 1.50 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1 to 65 (1938 to 1955) 1.50 


(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges.) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 


UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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The Univac FILE-COMPUTER or out of the computer. Thus, up-to-the-minute, accu- 
brings to management a totally rate inventory information is available at all times for 
new concept of electronic fact- effective control and to answer instantly all inquiries 
power—random access to large on stock avaflability. 
volumes of data, with on-line This inventory system is just one of the many appli- 
and output... faster than any comparable sys- _ cations now possible with the UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER. 
‘Jp-dates your business records automatically. Learn how the UNIvac FILE-COMPUTER can up-date 
sult: With inventory records, for example, part your business recordkeeping to bring greater speed 
er, pieces on hand, pieces on order and account and efficiency to every phase of your operations. 
code can all be stored in the large-capacity Call your local Remington Rand office or write for 
» of the File-Computer. Additions, withdrawals, TM1090, “The New Concept in Modern Data- 
‘atus reports for any item can then be typed into —_ Processing”: Room 1840, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


7 Rand. Univac. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Univac | ¢ Univac If e Univac Scientific « Univac File-Computer e Univac 60 ¢ Univac 120 « Univac High-Speed Printer 





Achilles, the bravest of 
the Greeks during the Tro- 
jan War, was invulnerable 
—almost. By being dipped 





in the River Styx as an 
infant, he was rendered 
incapable of being wound- 
ed — except in the heel by 
which he was held during 
immersion. As luck would 
have it, Achilles was killed, 
finally, by a wound in this 
unprotected heel... 
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NO ACHILIES HEBEL 


The final test of most products for industry is their ability to withstand — 
completely — the corrosive effects of long periods of time. In cables this 
is especially true, since no part of any cable is more serviceable than its 
weakest point. Fortunately —but not accidentally —no Achilles heel limits 
Kerite insulation. Kerite cable in perfect working condition after 40, 50, 
and more years of difficult service is the rule, rather than the exception. 


The value and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its mé 


KERITE CABLE 


THE KERITE COMPAN Y—30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francis-0; 






3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston 
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Thursday—1 


University of Michigan En- 
gineering Summer Confer- 
ences will be held, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Aug. 19-30. 
Advance notice. 


Friday—2 


Western Electronic Show 

and Convention will be held, 

San Francisco, Cal. Aug. 
20-23. Advance notice. 


3 


Saturday—3 


Alaska Independent .Tele- 

phone Association will hold 

annual convention, Kodiak, 

Alaska, Aug. 26-28. Ad- 
vance notice. 


Sunday—4 


Annual Appalachian Gas 

Measurement Short Course 

will be held, West Virginia 

University, Morgantown, 

W. Va. Aug. 26-28. Ad- 
vance notice. 





Monday—5 


American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers will hold 
Pacific general meeting, 
Vakina, Wash. Aug. 26-30. 
Advance notice. 


Tuesday—6 


Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 

tion will hold convention, 

San Francisco, Cal. Sept. 3- 
5. Advance notice. 


Wednesday—7 


American Water Works 
Association, Wisconsin Sec- 
tion, will hold annual meet- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. Sept. 
4-6. Advance notice. 


Thursday—8 


Independent Natural Gas 

Association of America will 

hold annual meetong, Hous- 

ton, Tex. Sept. 9, 10. Ad- 
vance notice. 





Friday—9 


American Gas Association 
will hold industrial gas 
schoc!, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sept. 9-13. Advance notice. 


Saturday—10 


Illuminating Engineering 

Society will hold national 

technical conference, At- 

lanta, Ga. Sept. 9-13. Ad- 
vance notice. 


Sunday—11 


Instrument Society of 

America will hold annual 

instrument automation con- 

ference and exhibit, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. Sept. 9-13. Ad- 
vance notice. 


Monday—12 


New England Gas Assocta- 

tion will hold safety con- 

ference, Boston, Mass. Sept. 
10. Advance notice. 





‘uesday—13 


Mid-! ‘est Gas Association 

will (ld gas school and 

confe.ce, Towa State Col- 

lege, vies, Towa. Sept. 10- 
] idvance notice. 





Wednesday—14 


Water 
Association, New 
Section, will hold 
meeting, Upper 
Lake, N. Y. Sept. 


Advance notice. 


Works 
York 
annual 
Saranac 


11-13. 


American 





Thursday—15 


National Petroleum Asso- 

ctation will hold annual 

meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 11-13. Advance no- 
tice. 





Friday—16 
Maryland Utilities Asso- 
clation will hold annual fall 
conference, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Sept. 13, 14. Advance 

notice. 
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Courtesy, Southern California Edison Company 
Hauling Big Timber at Shaver Lake, California 


High Sierra hydro plants are surrounded by 11,400 
forest acres. See article, page 165. 
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The Future of Solar Energy 


During the second half of the twentieth century a shortage of 
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fossil fuels promises to become a real problem of world economy. 
The best of the hydroelectric sites have already been developed 
and the economic utilization of atomic power is still an unknown 
quantity. Hence the continued interest in the possibility of using 
solar energy, which is the abundant and everlasting heritage of 


E use energy in every aspect of our 

\ daily life, and we are so accus- 
tomed to using it in abundance 

that, like plentiful supplies of drinking 
water, we notice it only when it is sud- 
denly absent. An automobile with gasoline 
and water tanks empty in the Mohave 
desert; a home without electricity or gas 
due to flood or wind—these are among 
our concepts of absent energy. We rarely 
give a thought to what will happen when 





* Executive director, Association for Applied 
Solar Energy, Phoenix, Arizona. For additional 
Personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 





the entire world. 


By JOHN I. YELLOTT* 


our familiar energy sources are historical 
statistics rather than endless resources for 
the future. 

The close relation between living stand- 
ards and high rates of energy use is 
shown clearly by Figure 1, page 147. 
Mere possession of energy resources does 
not assure their owners of high living 
standards, for the inhabitants of the Near 
East principalities exist in arid poverty 
above their vast, but largely unused, oil 
sands. 

Primitive civilizations such as those 
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which exist even today throughout the 
Orient rely almost entirely on income 
energy, such as wood for fuel and animal 
or man power for work. Existence under 
these conditions is primarily subsistence, 
and life is a dawn-to-dusk struggle to ob- 
tain food and fuel to fight off hunger and 
cold. In the tropics, fuel for cooking and 
food to be cooked are usually more plenti- 
ful, but living standards are nearly as low 
in Siam as in Siberia. 


HEN western man found that steam 

and gasoline engines could do his 
work, plant and harvest his food, and give 
him freedom to travel, he began to use his 
capital supply of fossil fuels—coal, oil, and 
gas—in rapidly increasing amounts. Elec- 
tric generation, made possible on a tre- 
mendous scale by the perfection of steam 
and hydro plants, gave freedom from 
needless drudgery in factory and farm as 
well as in home and office. 

The energy history of the United States 
is significant, because other nations will 
probably follow at least a part of our path 
from an agrarian to an industrial econ- 
omy. Our pioneer ancestors used energy 
in relatively meager amounts. In 1850, 
our great-grandparents used about 110 
million heat units (Btu) apiece, of which 
about 93 per cent went to comfort heat, 3 
per cent to process heat in foundries, dis- 
tilleries, etc., and 4 per cent to work in 
steam engines and water wheels. Since 
1850’s population was only 23.2 million, 
the total energy need was equivalent only 
to about 100 million tons of coal. Actu- 
ally, wood supplied more than 80 per cent 
of the energy, with water power and coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, supplying 
the rest. 

The next fifty years saw industry come 
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to a nation which tripled its population 
and transferred its energy load from the 
renewable resources of water and wood to 
the capital supply of coal, oil, and natural 
gas. The automobile was still a very new 
and unreliable device, and since our par- 
ents had not yet developed a thirst for 
gasoline, the energy requirement per 
capita was still only 129 million Btu. In 
1900, 376 million tons of coal would have 
supplied all of our energy needs. (Figure 
2, page 148.) 


feo first fifty years of the twen- 

tieth century have seen tremendous 
changes in our way of life. The most sig- 
nificant of those changes are derived from 
two factors—the unlimited availability of 
electricity and the prodigious production 
of automobiles. When Henry Ford put the 
gasoline engine on wheels and introduced 
it to mass production, he brought about 
changes in every aspect of our life, not the 
least of which was a change from com- 
plete reliance upon solid fuels (wood and 
coal) to dependence upon fluid fuels (oil 
and gas). 

The first quarter of this century saw an 
engineering revolution which has gone al- 
most unnoticed but which is extremely im- 
portant to all of us. In 1900, virtually all 
of our electricity came from the burning 
of coal, and some seven pounds of it had 
to be consumed to generate each kilowatt- 
hour. By 1915, thanks largely to the in- 
genuity of the engineers who design and 
build steam power plants, the average fuel 
consumption had been cut in half; by 1925 
it had been halved again. Today, less than 
one pound of coal or its equivalent in oil 
or gas must be burned to produce a kilo- 
watt-hour at the great generating stations 
which supply us with our most important 
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commodity, electric power. (Figure 3, 
page 151.) 


pe improvement in fuel consumption 
which remains to be accomplished 
cannot be as spectacular in the future as it 
was in the past, because nature imposes 
rigid restrictions on the efficiency of all 
of our devices. We have come close to that 
limit with the steam plants which are be- 
ing built today, and tomorrow’s tremen- 
dous demands for electricity will be met 
only by using more and more energy. 
Today, each of us uses just about as 
much coal as our fathers needed in 1900, 
but, in addition, we use an equal amount 
of energy in the form of oil, and half as 
much again in the form of natural gas! 
Our per capita consumption of energy has 
more than doubled in the past fifty years, 
and the curve is still rising sharply. (Fig- 


<a 
a 
< 
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ure 4, page 151.) The only period during 
the past century which has seen a reces- 
sion in the energy use curve was the de- 
pression at the end of the twenties, and it 
was coal which bore the brunt of that 
economic disaster. 

As the other nations of the world 
emerge from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial stages of their development, they will 
to some extent follow our path. Only a 
few other sections of the world, however, 
have the abundant resources which were 
at our disposal. The uranium atom, rather 
than the coal mine or the oil well, will 
have to power the industrial revolutions 
which are still to come in the Far East. 


Oo a fortuneteller would try to fore- 
see the shape of the things which are 
to come in the remainder of this century, 
but there are some predictions which seem 
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to be reasonably safe. The first of these is 
population. By 1975, the United States 
will have a population of 225 to 230 mil- 
lion people. We will be confronted by the 
3.2 billion who will be crowding the other 
nations of the world. The turn of the cen- 
tury will find this country inhabited by no 
less than 300 million, but our children will 
be outnumbered at least 16 to 1 by the 4.8 
billion whom Asia, Africa, and Europe 
must shelter and feed. 

The energy requirements of the United 
States in 1975 can be estimated by pro- 
jecting today’s data of population and per 
capita consumption. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight million people, using energy 
at a probable rate of 330 million Btu per 
year, will need 75 billion million Btu. Ex- 
pressed mathematically, this is 75 x 10”; 
in terms of fuel equivalents, this represents 
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the heat which can be released by burning 
2.8 billion tons of coal or 12.4 billion bar- 
rels of oil. Actually, it will probably be 
obtained from the three fossil fuels and 
atomic energy in about the following pro- 
portions: coal, 30 per cent; oil, 38 per 
cent; gas, 27 per cent; atomic, hydro- 
electric, and solar power, 5 per cent. 


[ is much more difficult to try to guess 
what will be happening in the world in 
the year 2000, because by that time the 
fossil fuels will have begun to be in short 
supply in many parts of the world just as 
is the case with coal today in Great 
Britain. If the present trends persist and 
per capita demands continue to rise as 
they now promise, the total consumption 
in the U. S. A. would be about 120 x 10” 
Btu. This would be equivalent to 4.6 bil- 
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Engineering Revolution 


HE first quarter of this century saw an engineering revolution 
which has gone almost unnoticed but which is extremely important 
to all of us. In 1900, virtually all of our electricity came from the burning 
of coal, and some SEVEN pounds of it had to be consumed to generate each 


be 


kilowatt-hour. By 1915, thanks largely to the ingenuity of the engineers 

who design and build steam power plants, the average fuel consumption 

had been cut in half; by 1925 it had been halved again. Today, less than 

one pound of coal or its equivalent in oil or gas must be burned to produce 

a kilowatt-hour at the great generating stations which supply us with our 
most important commodity, electric power.” 








lion tons of coal, or just about ten times 
as much as was mined in 1956. If oil and 
natural gas were to remain available at 
something like today’s prices, about two- 
thirds of the energy demand in the year 
2000 will be for the fluid fuels, and one- 
third for solid fuels and for all other 
forms of energy. 

The situation in 1957 to some degree 
and in 2000 to a very marked degree will 
be determined by the availability of capital 
to exploit additional discoveries of the 
fluid fuels and the known reserves of coal. 


149 


From what we can see today, the world’s 
reserves of the fluid fuels, including those 
which can be won from such sources as 
oil shale and tar sands, may approach 
11,000 x 10% Btu. The United States, 
which is by far the largest user of fluid 
fuels, is not the most richly endowed with 
them, for wé probably possess only a little 
more than 30 per cent of the total. We 
have something like 34 per cent of the 
known coal reserves, however. (Figure 5, 
page 153.) 

Coal must provide the bulk of our en- 
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ergy during the last quarter of the present 
century, just as it did during the first 
quarter. The major difference will be the 
cost factor, because of the increasing dis- 
tances between fuel sources and destina- 
tions. Mechanized mining will continue to 
raise the productivity of the miners, but 
the efforts of the coal producers to keep 
costs down will to some extent be nullified 
by rising freight rates and longer hauls. 


o one knows just how much oil we 
N shall be able to recover from the 
earth, but we do realize how completely 
dependent we are upon petroleum for all 
of our transportation as well as for all 
other uses of power. The availability of 
the fluid fuels will be largely a matter of 
how much we are willing to pay for them. 
The motorist will probably determine the 
answer to that question, for our oil out- 
put is largely tied to the gasoline market. 
The best authorities agree that we shall 
find large additional supplies of oil in and 
around this continent, but the cost of the 
necessary exploration and drilling will 
rise continually. The tremendous reserves 
of the Near East will have to supply the 
rapidly increasing demands of Europe and 
Asia, and our national security will be 
precarious indeed if we find ourselves de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for our es- 
sential liquid fuels. 

Those same authorities agree that, de- 
spite exploration and ingenuity, the time 
is not far off when we must think seri- 
ously about other sources of energy to 
supplement both solid and fluid fuels. The 
development of atomic power will come 
none too soon to replace increasingly 
costly oil and gas as the principal energy 
source for the large generating stations of 
the West. Certain needs are not likely to 
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be met by atomic energy, however. 
Among these are fuels for automobiles, 
locomotives, and aircraft, raw materials 
for steel and chemical production, and heat 
for individual homes. Let us take a look 
at this last requirement to see what part 
solar energy may be able to play. 


HEN we consider the use of energy 
WwW: the home, we realize immediately 
that most of the applications there are at 
relatively low temperature. The only really 
high temperatures are those of the fila- 
ments of incandescent lamps and the 
burners on kitchen ranges. The principal 
energy users today are the domestic hot 
water heater and the furnace which heats 
the home. The output of these two in- 
genious devices is actually used at tem- 
peratures between 110 and 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, despite the fact that both of 
them burn fuels at much higher tempera- 
tures. In the Southwest, and increasingly 
in other parts of the country, air condi- 
tioning by refrigeration is becoming a ma- 
jor user of energy. Here again the tem- 
perature level is low although the energy 
bill is high! 

At the present stage of our develop- 
ment, solar energy is valuable principally 
as a source of heat at temperatures below 
200 degrees Fahrenheit. Electricity can be 
generated directly from sunlight by sev- 
eral types of solar batteries, but these are 
limited today to such small outputs that 
they are useful only for such applications 
as powering transistorized radios, etc. It 
is possible to produce power in units as 
large as several kilowatts but only at a 
cost which is far too high to be competi- 
tive with electricity generated by small 
gasoline or diesel engines. While such 
solar devices will be useful in those parts 
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of the world where electric power has not 
yet penetrated, they will not solve our 
problem. The simple devices described in 
the following text will go far in that 
direction, however. 


oe of all, let us take a look at solar 
energy to see what it is and how much 
we have available. The answers to these 
questions have been found for us by pure 
scientists who had but little interest in the 
mundane uses to which we propose to put 
some of the energy which we receive from 
the sun. We receive it in the form of radi- 
ation which is most intense in that portion 
of the spectrum which is visible to our 
eyes. Solar radiation, as it reaches the 
earth through the filtering layer of atmos- 
phere, is quite harmless except for its 
ability to produce sunburn. Some of the 
radiation which reaches our atmosphere 
is absorbed to warm the air around us, 
and some is reflected back into outer space 
by clouds, but, on the average, about two- 
thirds of the energy reaches the earth’s 
surface. 

Because our planet Earth spins about 
an axis which is tilted with respect to the 
rest of our solar system, we find that the 
sunlight reaches us through a much 
thicker layer of atmosphere in winter than 
it does in summer. Summer days are 
longer than those in winter and these two 
effects combine to give us about twice as 
much solar radiation on June 21st as on 
December 21st. Cloudiness is another ex- 
tremely important influence which must 
be taken into consideration when practical 
applications of solar energy are being 
studied. 


HE Weather Bureau has determined 
the availability of solar energy 
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throughout the nation, and the experts 
in the climatological section have produced 
maps which show how much solar energy 
may be expected at any particular location. 
On the average, the sunny Southwest re- 
ceives the most intense radiation, which 
amounts to as much as 2,600 Btu per 
square foot of surface on a summer day. 
When clouds do not intervene, the north- 
ern parts of the country do almost as well, 
for their summer daily share may be as 
high as 1,850 to 2,000 Btu per square foot. 
The significance of this nearly equal sum- 
mer distribution lies in the fact that air 
conditioning, now recognized as a neces- 
sity in most parts of the country, can be 
accomplished by solar energy wherever 
there is enough unobstructed roof area to 
absorb it. 

The winter situation is quite another 
matter, because the states in the southern 
tier receive considerably more than twice 
as much solar energy as those along the 
Canadian border. In addition, the heating 
load in the northern states is five to six 
times as great as it is in the Southwest. 


5 Res energy which we receive from the 
sun manifests itself as heat. If we 
concentrate a large area of sunlight onto 
a small spot, as we do in the solar furnace, 
extremely high temperatures can be ob- 
tained. When the same amount of radia- 
tion falls upon a flat surface, the moderate 
temperatures which result are familiar to 
us all. Fortunately, those temperatures are 
high enough to supply most of the energy 
which we need in our homes. Fortunately, 
too, the total amount of energy which we 
can collect from our roof tops during the 
daylight hours is large enough to supply 
many of our needs throughout the night 
as well. For example, a house with 1,600 
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square feet of roof area can collect nearly 
two million Btu per day in the Southwest 
and half that much even in the cloudy 
Great Lakes region. This is equivalent to 
the heat which would be released by burn- 
ing 1,000 to 2,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas. Converted to electricity at an effi- 
ciency of only 10 per cent, 30 to 60 kilo- 
watt-hours would result, which is far 
more than the average household uses to- 
day. 

To allay the fears which this possibility 
may arouse in the utility industry, we 
must add that we still do not know how 
to convert this “free” energy into electric- 
ity at a cost which is even remotely com- 
petitive with power from conventional 
fuels. We do know, however, how to col- 
lect and use solar energy in the form of 
heat, and it is in this form that it will be 


most useful to us in the immediate future. 


W: have seen in the preceding section 

that most of the energy which we 
use to “comfortize’”’ our living quarters is 
expended at relatively low temperature. 
Let us look at the possibility of doing this 
with solar energy instead of with fuels. 
The device which we shall use is the flat- 
plate collector, one form of which is 
shown in Figure 6, page 155. It consists of 
three essential elements: the transparent 
cover ; the heat absorbing and transferring 
surface; the insulation. The cover allows 
the sun’s rays to fall upon the heat ab- 
sorber, but it acts as a “heat trap” to 
prevent the absorbed energy from being 
lost to the surrounding atmosphere. The 
collector plate absorbs a high percentage 
of the solar radiation which falls upon it, 
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and transmits that energy to the fluid 
flowing through the tubes which are at- 
tached to or integral with the plate. The 
insulation prevents the collected heat from 
being dissipated uselessly from the back of 
the collector. 

The ability of this simple device to do 
a useful job of collecting the sun’s energy 
has been known for well over a hundred 
years, and many of them have been built 
in the sunny regions of the world. New 
developments have reduced the cost of 
such collectors to the point where they are 
now beginning to become competitive with 
conventional fuels. Instead of glass, which 
is expensive and breakable, we can now 
use plastic films for the cover sheets with 
a substantial reduction in cost. New tech- 
niques have been developed by which the 
tube and the sheet of the collector plate 
can be made integral, thus eliminating the 
need for laboriously fastening separate 
tubes to sheets of copper or aluminum. In- 
expensive reflective insulation may be used 
to minimize loss of heat from the back of 
the plate. The net result of these develop- 
ments is the availability of collectors at 
60 cents to 75 cents per square foot, in- 
stead of $3 to $4. 


HE operation of flat-plate collectors 

is extremely simple. Water or some 
other suitable fluid is pumped through the 
tubes, thus carrying away the collected 
energy and transporting it to a storage 
system, from which it can be drawn as it 
is needed. Storage is obviously a prime 
necessity in a solar heating system, be- 
cause the sun is certain to set each after- 
noon, and is very likely to be obscured by 
clouds at inconvenient times. Energy stor- 
age is still largely an unsolved problem, 
for we have not found a really good way 
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to store up mechanical power in large 
amounts. Springs, lead or nickel cells, and 
water in elevated tanks are the familiar de- 
vices for storing energy. Certain chemical 
materials can absorb and give off heat as 
they change from solid to liquid states, 
and the temperature at which they do so 
may be varied over quite a wide range. 
None of these methods is the last word on 
the subject, however. 

In most parts of the world, some sup- 
plementary source of energy is needed to 
take care of protracted sunless periods. 
One of the most useful devices for this 
purpose is the heat pump (Figure 7, page 
155), which is simply a refrigerating sys- 
tem used to pump heat into a space which 
needs to be warmed instead of performing 
the more usual function of pumping heat 
out of a space which needs to be cooled. 
Heat pumps are now beginning to be used 
in many parts of the country to heat in the 
winter and to cool in the summer. Until 
we develop a simple method of cooling 
with the solar energy collected in the flat- 
plate collectors which do the winter heat- 
ing job, the heat pump is likely to remain 


"a very important adjunct to solar ‘“com- 


fortizing” systems. 


wo different systems for heating by 
solar energy have been tried in the 
United States and abroad. In addition to 
the water system outlined above, air sys- 
tems have been used with rock piles as the 
storage means. These have the advantage 
of eliminating the problems of leakage, 
rust or corrosion, and freezing, but they 
require large ducts instead of small pipes. 
The flat-plate collector shown in Figure 

6 is a versatile device which is not too 
particular about the angle at which it is 
erected. If it is to be used primarily for 
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winter heating, it should look as nearly as 
possible directly at the sun at noon on 
December 21st. An inclined collector will 
pick up as much as 60 per cent more heat 
in winter than one which is horizontal. If 
the purpose of the collector is to supply 
heat to an absorption refrigeration system 
during the summer, a smaller angle of in- 
clination is preferable. 

To summarize the comfort energy situ- 
ation, the combination of solar heat collec- 
tion and storage apparatus with a supple- 
mentary energy source such as a heat 
pump can do the “comfortizing” which 
residences require in most of the United 
States. A significant saving in total fuel 
consumption can be accomplished by this 
combination. The economic aspects of the 
“comfortization” picture will be consider- 
ably more favorable when solar refrigera- 
tion apparatus becomes available. 

Large multiple residences, such as 
apartments, which have a small roof area 
in proportion to their number of inhabi- 
tants, are not likely to benefit materially 
from solar energy. Try as we may, there 
is no way of collecting more energy per 
square foot of surface than nature delivers 
to the earth, and solar radiation is inher- 
ently diffuse. There are several other bene- 
ficial aspects which should be mentioned, 
however. 


W? have already seen how the growing 

population of our world is going to 
make increasingly severe demands on our 
fuel resources. Another natural resource 
which will be more and more inadequate 
to our needs is water. Three-quarters of 
the world’s surface is covered with it, but 
not of the variety which we can use. Even- 
tually, we shall have to find a way to ob- 
tain our principal supplies of irrigation 
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and industrial water from the sea, since 
there is no possibility of obtaining enough 
from our rivers and lakes and our sub- 
surface supplies. 

Great strides have been made in recent 
years in reducing the cost of solar stills 
for desalting sea water. The principle by 
which they operate is essentially similar 
to the heat-trap action which enables the 
flat-plate collector to catch the sun’s radia- 
tion. A thin transparent film forms the 
cover through which the sun’s rays enter 
the device. A thin layer of salt water cov- 
ers the blackened bottom of the still, which 
is heated by the solar radiation. The water 
is warmed and some of it evaporates, 
with the vapor rising and condensing on 
the cooler underside of the cover. The con- 
densate trickles down into a discharge 
trough, which leads it to a suitable recep- 
tacle. The brine which remains behind 
may be dumped back into the sea, or it 
may be utilized as a raw material to re- 
cover the elements which it contains. 


HE first cost of solar stills has been 
reduced to the point where a cost as 
low as 50 cents per thousand gallons is 
envisioned for potable water. This is still 
far too high for irrigation, but it is not 
out of line with present-day costs for 
drinking water for humans or animals. 
The sea, which will be our ultimate 
source of water and minerals, may also be 
our source of fuel, for hydrogen and 
oxygen can be obtained by dissociating the 
water molecule. Plants know how to do 
this by the process which is called photo- 
synthesis. By the aid of sunlight and 
chlorophyll, plants combine carbon dioxide 
and water into compounds which can be 
burned to release useful heat. We have 
other processes by which carbon, hydro- 
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gen, and oxygen can be combined to yield 
every kind of material from butter to gaso- 
line, but the main difficulty is obtaining the 
hydrogen and oxygen at a cost which is 
low enough to make the process pay for 
itself. Progress has been made in causing 
sunlight to produce the two essential gases 
from sea water with the aid of a catalyst, 
and there is reason to hope that the proc- 
ess may one day become economically use- 
ful. 


yeaa to maintain our grandchildren 
in the manner to which we have be- 
come accustomed is not going to come 
from the same reserves of fossil fuels 
upon which we and our children will 
draw. The fluid fuels will be depleted to 
the point where their price will rise sig- 
nificantly, and we shall find more and 
more of our energy coming to us by elec- 
tric wires running to gigantic generating 
stations. These will be run on coal and 
then on nuclear fuels. Energy for doing 
the low-temperature chores such as water 
heating and the cooling and heating of 
our living quarters will become a matter 


of considerable urgency, and it is in this 
area that we will find the first widely used 
applications of solar energy. 


gus collectors can take care of the 

space and water-heating requirements 
for single-family residences in much of the 
United States, provided that storage 
means and a supplementary energy supply 
are available. The heat pump, deriving its 
power from the utility system and upgrad- 
ing the heat collected from the sun, will be 
used much more widely as a solution to 
the “comfortizing” problem. Since summer 
cooling is now regarded as essential in a 
considerable part of the United States, the 
heat pump is a good solution to the year- 
around problem when solar collectors are 
used as heat supplies. 

Eventually, absorption or other chemi- 
cal refrigeration systems will be used with 
the same solar collectors which do the win- 
ter heating and then the fixed charges on 
the equipment can be spread over the en- 
tire year. Intensive research is needed now 
to develop the equipment which will make 
this possible. 





— economic controls enforced by a centralized bureauc- 
racy were decried by Senator Knowland (Republican, Califor- 


nia) in a recent address at Richmond, Virginia. The Senate 
Minority Leader stated: “It is my strong belief that this nation... 
is too large geographically and too complex economically to be 
either effectively or efficiently run by any group in Washington. 
If we ever let our economy slip under such controls in peacetime 
we may not get out from under them again in our lifetime.” Such 
prolonged controls would bring about a vast concentration of bu- 
reaucratic power and “have the gravest type of repercussions on 
our constitutional system.” Knowland called for voluntary efforts 
to combat inflation and asked for the support of all groups, in- 
dividuals, and organizations to reduce nonessential federal spend- 
ing, thereby paving the way for possible tax reductions. He de- 
clared: “Frankly, I do not subscribe to the theory that if individuals 
or business organizations spend their own earnings it is inflationary 
whereas if the government takes it from them and spends it that ts 
not inflationary.” 
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Rural Load Development through 
United Co-operation 


Three years ago former REA Administrator Ancher Nelsen invited members 
of the electric utility industry, both business-managed companies and REA 
co-operatives, along with equipment manufacturers and agricultural experts, 
to a joint meeting on the subject of farm utilization of electricity. Out of 
this meeting grew the Inter-Industry Farm Electric Utilization Council. 


By GUY W. THOMAS* 
VICE PRESIDENT, PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 


OME twenty years ago, the task of elec- 
S trifying the nation’s rural areas had 
just begun. At that time, it was esti- 
mated that barely one per cent of these 
areas had access to central station electric 
power. Today, that job has been about 95 
per cent completed. The job that lies be- 
fore all segments of the electric industry 
today is even more challenging—that of 
helping the farmer make the most effective 
use of the electric energy and equipment 
that is now available to him, in order to 
increase his productivity, his profits, and 
his standard of living. This, then, is how 
that help is beginning to take shape. 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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In March, 1954, the then REA Ad- 
ministrator, Ancher Nelsen, invited mem- 
bers of electric systems, both co-operative 
and private, serving rural areas, along 
with electrical equipment manufacturers, 
agricultural agency representatives, and 
farm publication editors to a joint meet- 
ing in Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of 
this conference was to discuss combined 
all-industry effort to expand and improve 
farm use of electricity. The result of the 
meeting was the formation of the Inter- 
Industry Farm Electric Utilization Coun- 
cil—a group to provide the leadership to 
achieve this end. 

In the fall of 1954, a series of area 
meetings sponsored by this organization 
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were held in five different places through- 
out the nation. One, the western area con- 
ference, was called in Denver, Colorado, 
on September 28th. In attendance at this 
meeting were over 370 men, representing 
nearly every phase of the electric indus- 
try from 12 western states and Alaska. 
From this meeting the beginnings of 
various individual state organizations 
were formed, one of which was the Colo- 
rado Farm Power Council. 


a than three weeks after the general 

meeting, a steering committee, con- 
sisting of a representative from private 
and co-operative power suppliers, manu- 
facturing and distributing concerns, and 
one member of the Colorado A&M Col- 
lege Extension Service, had drawn up ten- 
tative plans for the formation of a state- 
wide organization in Colorado. A general 
meeting of all persons and firms express- 
ing an interest was called for October 15, 
1954. At that meeting, seventeen members 
were in attendance and, by the end of the 
day, the rudiments of the Colorado Farm 
Power Council organization had been es- 
tablished. 

The initial organization of the Colorado 
Farm Power Council is as yet relatively 
unchanged. It consists of a board of di- 
rectors and standing committees devoting 
their time to sales promotion, publicity, 
and research and information. 

The board of directors consists of 
twelve men, seven from power suppliers, 
broken down further to include five REA 
members and three private utility repre- 
sentatives and four representatives from 
manufacturers and distributors. The three 
ex officio members of the board are a mem- 
ber of the Colorado A&M College Exten- 
sion Service, the REA field representative, 


and the past president of the board of 
directors. 

The work of these three committees 
provides the impetus that maintains this 
young, ambitious organization. And while 
the problems of trying to create on organ- 
ized effort in a field that has for years been 
a matter of individual concern are often- 
times insurmountable, the men on these 
committees have made _ considerable 
progress. 


NE of the more successful activities the 
council has promoted among the rural 
population seems to have proved its worth 
in one summer’s operation. That one is 
the CFPC demonstrators’ pool. The coun- 
cil was quick to recognize that home 
demonstration of electric appliances is one 
of the best ways to promote their use on 
the farm and in rural areas. To back up 
this theory, two home economics students 
from Colorado A&M were employed dur- 
ing the summer months last year to travel 
into the rural areas of the state and dem- 
onstrate electric ranges and freezers. 
These home economists were employed by 
the CFPC and their services made avail- 
able at a flat rate per week to any power 
supplier or others who wished to sponsor 
range or freezer demonstrations. 
Before their actual demonstrations, the 
girls spent some time with the local power 
suppliers, polishing up their demonstration 
techniques. Here, the co-operative efforts 
of not only the members of the council as 
a whole but of the different committees 
within the erganization were put to their 
first real test. 

After the demonstrators’ indoctrination, 
it was necessary to publicize the proposed 
gatherings. The council’s publicity com- 
mittee would furnish any community or 
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organization with advance publicity, in- 
cluding pictures of the girls, their com- 
plete itinerary, and an introductory letter 
telling of the girls’ backgrounds and qual- 
ifications. Recipe sheets were also sent to 
the power supplier in the area for duplica- 
tion and distribution to the audiences 
gathered for the demonstrations. 

The success of these meetings and dem- 
onstrations is backed up by the 3,000 per- 
sons who attended them during their fif- 
teen weeks of showings last summer—an 
average of over 200 per week. Requests 
have already been received for similar 
demonstrations during the coming sum- 
mer. 

Edward Gaither, general manager of 
the San Isabel Electric Association, ex- 
pressed the feelings of most of the power 
suppliers when he said, “We feel that prob- 
ably the most outstanding accomplishment 
of the council has been the inauguration of 
the demonstration pool. Every power sup- 
plier that has used it is well pleased with 
the results.” 


_ sponsorship of the demonstration 

programs by the local utility and REA 
was frequently arranged where the oper- 
ating service areas were adjacent. Definite 
arrangements were being made to dupli- 


q 


e 


cate the activity this summer. The dem- 
onstration pool, technically, falls under 
the jurisdiction of the sales and promotion 
and publicity committees, but was heartily 
endorsed by the entire council. One off- 
shoot of the girls’ demonstrations that 
possibly was not planned on initially was 
that some of the power suppliers that 
witnessed the demonstrations and the suc- 
cess they achieved are seriously consider- 
ing employing a full-time home economist. 

Other activities of these two committees 
in the history of the council have been 
concerned with efforts to acquaint the 
members with various campaigns being 
conducted nationally on various promo- 
tions. Electric bedding and dryer cam- 
paigns have been very successful. Another 
source of information concerning activi- 
ties of other state organizations is provided 
council members by these committees also. 


HE promotional campaigns, necessar- 

ily, require the close co-operation of 

the appliance and equipment manufac- 

turers and distributors. For example, 

range and water-heater promotions were 

aided considerably by arrangements where- 

by distributors and dealers offered special 
prices, trade-ins, free installation, etc. 

Regular mailings on information re- 


“SoME twenty years ago, the task of electrifying the nation’s 
rural areas had just begun. At that time, it was estimated that 
barely one per cent of these areas had access to central station 


electric power. Today, that job has been about 95 per cent com- 
pleted. The job that lies before all segments of the electric 
industry today is even more challenging—that of helping the 
farmer make the most effective use of the electric energy and 
equipment that is now available to him, in order to increase 
his productivity, his profits, and his standard of living.” 
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garding home lighting, rewiring, farm 
electrification, and major appliance pro- 
motions are constantly being offered mem- 
bers. Another major activity of the pub- 
licity committee in conjunction with the 
others is arranging for space and display 
materials for local expositions. 


Ox its organization, three local elec- 
trical shows were held in conjunction 
with the Colorado Farm Power Council. 
The first was in the small eastern Colorado 
community of Flagler. Distributors and 
dealers were contacted regarding displays, 
a cooking school was conducted by a 
CFPC representative, and a home econo- 
mist was on hand from Colorado A&M 
to offer her services. CFPC allocated a 
specified amount of its funds to help de- 
fray the cost, provided the local REA 
would match this amount. 

The two-day affair was replete with 
parades, barbecues, baseball games, and a 
street dance. The fine dealer co-operation 
resulted in the council’s being able to ob- 
tain a mobile display truck from a major 
appliance manufacturer. Included in this 
exhibit was a complete irrigation pumping 
display which, in this area of dry-land 
farming, is so important. 

The affair was well publicized and ar- 
rangements were made with KOA Radio 
in Denver to have some of their personal- 
ities on hand to act as masters of cere- 
monies and special entertainment talent. 
As many as 1,100 people attended the ap- 
pliance portion of the show, 400 at the 
cooking school and nearly 700 at the 4-H 
talent show. 


’ | ‘HE second such show was held in co- 
operation with the Mountain View 
Electric Association in Limon, Colorado, 


a small rural town in the eastern part of 
the state. Publicity arrangements were 
similar to those at Flagler and 14 dis- 
play booths were set up. Eleven of these 
were sponsored by local dealers. The first 
day, over 1,500 people attended the show. 

As a result, Limon electrical dealers re- 
ported a definite upsurge in appliance sales 
due directly to the show. Needless to say, 
they were most enthusiastic. 


S bw third show of this type was held 

later in June, 1956, at Steamboat 
Springs, a progressive mountain com- 
munity in northern Colorado. The show 
was staged in conjunction with the Yampa 
Valley Electric Association’s dedication of 
its new headquarters and Colorado’s lieu- 
tenant governor, now governor, Stephen 
McNichols, was the guest speaker. Over 
4,000 people attended this show. 

The power supplier of the area was 
again genuinely appreciative of the efforts 
of the council. In a letter to the council, 
it was stated: 


‘It is the feeling of the board of di- 
rectors, L. G. Stukey, manager, and the 
power use adviser, Everette Chesney, 
that it would have been impossible for 
our association to have put on a show 
without the help of the Colorado Farm 
Power Council. We feel that our mem- 
bership in the Colorado Farm Power 
Council was well returned to us through 
the co-operation of the CFPC in our 
electric show. 


Because of the success these various 
shows have enjoyed in the past, the coun- 
cil will offer such support to power sup- 
pliers and dealers throughout the state to 
help show the way for such co-ordinated 
promotions. 
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semen still a young organization, experiencing all the problems an - 

organization of its type must go through, it is providing a service 
to the area’s rural population that in the years to come will prove invalu- 
able... . The Colorado Farm Power Council seems determined to build 
a permanent organization based on mutual benefit and a common purpose. 
They are convinced there are many things that they can do better together 
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than they could do separately. The council has found and will continue to 
find that by keeping this goal in mind, the varied views and interests 1n- 
volved in the council can be joined for the benefit of everyone involved.” 








HILE these are some of the more dra- 
matic and obvious accomplishments 

of the council, others, while less notice- 
able, are making a great contribution to 
the welfare of the Colorado rancher and 
farmer. The majority of these activities 
are concerned primarily with the better- 
ment of methods employed by rural Colo- 
radans. These functions are under the 
supervision of probably the busiest of the 
three committees that make up the CFPC 
—the research and information committee. 
It is the prime duty of the group to ini- 
tiate, co-ordinate, and distribute informa- 
tion pertaining to tests and projects vital 
to farm life. In the two and a half years of 
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the Colorado Farm Power Council’s exist- 
ence, this committee, in close co-operation 
with the agricultural extension service of 
Colorado A&M College in Fort Collins, 
has been instrumental in providing the 
farmers of the area with a number of clin- 
ically tested experiments designed to in- 
crease the farmer’s production with proper 
use of electricity. 


HE committee now consists of eleven 
men—two from the college, four from 
public utility companies serving rural 
areas, and five from rural electric co-oper- 
atives. 
Before the actual field work of the com- 
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mittee was attempted, a number of articles 
and other test results were mailed by the 
committee to members of the council. In 
these mailings, such subjects as home light- 
ing, youth sales activities, and egg cooling 
were discussed. At present, however, one 
of the more important activities of the 
group concerns actual field tests on elec- 
trical equipment and use of electricity 
around the farm. The results have been 
very gratifying. 


O of the early studies completed by 
the group was an extensive survey 
of home freezers and their relative effi- 
ciency on the farm. Two-dozen makes of 
home freezers were checked in various 
ways—how much power they used—where 
they were kept in the home—whether they 
operated more efficiently full or nearly 
empty—even cold air studies with upright 
or horizontal type chests. The results 
proved very beneficial to the area’s farm 
population. 

This freezer test was one of four early 
field checks. The others included more ex- 
tensive surveys on egg cooling, stock 
watering, and the growing potential of 
electric house heating. 

A highly successful series of meetings 
throughout the state were held in conjunc- 
tion with the Bussman Manufacturing 
Company. Bearing the auspicious title of 
“Selecting Protective Devices for Electric 
Motors, Circuits, Appliances, and Appa- 
ratus,” the meetings were held in nearly 
every section of the state to large groups 
of farm electrical technicians, power sup- 
pliers, and county agents. 

An activity of the council, under the 
direction of this committee and completed 
in its first phase a short time ago, was a 
series of irrigation clinics for technical 


people in the irrigation field. In an area 
where recent dry years have been nearly 
disastrous for the farmer, this subject 
carried added impetus. 

The meetings were held in four loca- 
tions and lasted for two days each. Their 
purpose was stated to be threefold. First, 
to become better acquainted with new ir- 
rigation development, methods, ideas, and 
equipment. Second, to create better under- 
standing of the program and activities of 
both private enterprises and public agen- 
cies engaged in water development. Final- 
ly, to become better acquainted with each 
other. 

Representatives from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, bankers, well contractors and 
equipment dealers, Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration, cement firms, REA’s and 
private utilities, soil conservationists, and 
people from the U. S. Geological Survey 
were invited to attend. 


Chen results of the meetings can prob- 

ably best be summed up by F. N. 
Jordan, state supervisor for co-operative 
programs, Colorado A&M, ‘when he said, 
“The recent series of irrigation work- 
shops, in co-operation with the agricultural 
college, has enabled all groups in the in- 
dustry to agree upon recommendations 
and has prepared the way for carrying a 
well-balanced educational program to farm 
irrigators.” 

His beliefs are seconded by another 
member of Colorado A&M, Floyd E. 
Brown, extension irrigation specialist. Mr. 
Brown says, “We had what I consider ex- 
cellent attendance, with more than 90 per 
cent of those attending being technicians 
or people who work with farmers. I feel 
we fully accomplished the purposes of the 
program. The clinics were actually a kind 
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of leader training device. I’m sure those 
who attended gained some information 
and inspiration which will be valuable to 
them in their future contacts with the 
farmers.” 

The council and Colorado A&M Ex- 
tension Service hope that a similar type 
of irrigation program can be carried di- 
rectly to the farmer and tentative plans for 
such a series are now in the process of 
being formed. The entire series was an- 
other co-operative program between pri- 
vate power suppliers and rural co-opera- 


tives. 
A important electric clinic, scheduled 
for June of this year at Colorado 
A&M, involving all of the state’s high 
school vocational agriculture instructors, 
was designed to further cement the needed 
co-operation of these people and the coun- 
cil and to increase their knowledge of the 
practical application of electricity on the 
farm. The meeting was a three-day affair 
and covered a variety of subjects dealing 
with the use of electricity on the farm. A 
manual on the subjects has been prepared 


and was to be distributed to the instructors 
for their future use. 


hues then, are some of the major 
activities the council is engaging in 
continuously. While still a young organ- 
ization, experiencing all the problems an 
organization of its type must go through, 
it is providing a service to the area’s rural 
population that in the years to come will 
prove invaluable. And in the midst of 
growing, the council should receive a shot 
in the arm next fall when the parent or- 
ganization, the Inter-Industry Farm Elec- 
tric Utilization Council, holds its Annual 
National Power Use Workshop in Denver. 

The Colorado Farm Power Council 
seems determined to build a permanent 
organization based on mutual benefit and 
a common purpose. They are convinced 
there are many things that they can do 
better together than they could do sepa- 
rately. The council has found and will con- 
tinue to find that by keeping this goal in 
mind, the varied views and interests in- 
volved in the council can be joined for the 
benefit of everyone involved. 





Demand for Federal Activity 


ae | 


WAS first naive enough to believe it (the demand for federal 
power development) was because they (promoters of fed- 


eral power development) were opposed to private enterprise in the 
utility field, but I am now beginning to discover their opposition 
to private enterprise. It is opposition to any nonfederal activity, 
whether it be by a municipality, a public power district, a public 
utility district, or even by a sovereign state. ... The longer the con- 
troversy continues, the more clear it becomes that some of these 
people will be satisfied with nothing less than a complete federal 
monopoly of the field of natural resources, including not only hy- 
droelectric power but timber, mining on public lands, and the 
federal control of irrigation through the assertion of paramount 
federal rights to the water.” 
—CLARENCE A. DAVIS, 
Former Under Secretary, Department of the 
Interior. 
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Utilities Find Forestry 
Pays Dividends 


Upper Peninsula Power Company in northern Michigan started 


eight years ago what has come to be known as a “tree farm,” 
and put 45,000 acres of timberlands under the management of 


professional foresters. 


Southern California Edison is another 


utility company which has gone in for forestry. Here is a report 
on this interesting innovation of utility company practice. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


N one way or another, power compa- 
nies, in one of the oldest industries, 
may find themselves engaged in fores- 

try, which is a new industry of impressive 
proportions. 

Hydroelectric plants often involve util- 
ity ownership of large areas in the back 
country. A power company may have in- 
dustrial customers using lumber, and find 
it advantageous to go into production of 
their raw material. Forestry projects are 
being undertaken to fight soil erosion— 

*Professional writer, resident in Washington, 


D. C. For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 


and so forth. Looking into forestry as a 
business, for the first time, utility execu- 
tives may be astonished by its standing 
as a new factor in our economy, and its 
possibilities for profit and the making of 
friends. 

Eight years ago, with 45,000 acres of 
timberlands, the Upper Peninsula Power 
Company, in’northern Michigan, put them 
under the management of professional 
foresters. Within six years these lands had 
been brought to standards of efficiency that 
won the certification of “tree farm,” in 
the national system maintained by the 
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American Forest Products Industries, an 
organization formed sixteen years ago to 
promote forestry as an industry. Its mem- 
bership includes many utility companies. 

The people in upper Michigan live by 
lumbering, wood industries, and tourists; 
also mining. Their forests supply materials 
for paper and pulp mills, wood treating 
and wood chemical plants, sawmills, ply- 
wood and veneer. Summer brings them 
campers, fishermen, and motorists, and 
autumn the hunters. 


Mo than half the inhabitants of the 

peninsula are customers of the power 
company, 150,000 of them, and these are 
naturally the largest customers, furnish- 
ing employment to others. John H. Ward- 
en, president of the company, is also 
chairman of the peninsula’s industrial de- 
velopment bureau, and the forestry proj- 
ect was prompted by several considera- 
tions. 

First, timber being the basic material 
of his best power customers, it was to 
everybody’s interest to increase production 
in quality as well as quantity, and to insure 
a continued supply for the future, by 
growing trees as a crop. 

Second, more than a million acres of 
woodlands on upper peninsula farms and 
private properties might improve produc- 
tion, and be more profitable, by modern 
management methods. The company proj- 
ect would be a permanent demonstration 
of such methods. More than 60 per cent 
of U. S. certified tree farms are under 
600 acres. 

Third, the forests could be made attrac- 
tive to tourists for camping, picnicking, 
fishing, and hunting. 

Finally, well-managed forests are prof- 
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itable, producing materials that find a 
ready market. Trees grown as crops are 
thinned and weeded to allow good timber 
to reach maturity faster; inflammable 
litter is cleared away; firebreaks are 
plowed; foresters mark mature trees for 
cutting at the top of their quality, for lum- 
ber, pulpwood, posts, ties, farm buildings, 
and fuel. 

Last year, more than 10,000 tourists 
enjoyed the facilities provided at three 
popular recreation sites on company prop- 
erty. At Bond Falls a camping and picnic 
area is leased to a camp operator who con- 
ducts a small store with a restaurant, with 
picnic tables, free firewood, camp stoves, 
piped running water, playgrounds, and 
horseshoe courts. Agate Falls on the 
Ontonagon river is a mecca for fishermen, 
angling for rainbow trout, and a private 
company provides tourist facilities along 
the river. At Prickett Reservoir the com- 
pany and Michigan conservation depart- 
ment provide fishing and boating. Logging 
roads are popular with hunters and hikers. 
There are 150 miles of them, and more 
than 1,000 miles of power line right of 
way, much used for deer and partridge 
hunting. More than 200 bucks were killed 
last year, with ducks, rabbits, and par- 
tridges. 


crag see modern forestry work 

going on at various seasons. In the 
spring there is tree planting; 50,000 seed- 
lings last season. Fire-scarred areas and 
abandoned farm lands are restored to tim- 
ber production. Company foresters cruise 
and map timber to determine where log- 
ging is to be done, and specify cutting 
practices to insure continuous crops of 
timber. The company does no logging— 
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timber is sold on a stumpage basis, as it 
stands in the woods, and is cut and taken 
out by the buyers. Saw logs, pulpwood, 
plywood and veneer logs, poles, ties, posts, 
and other products roll out along the log- 
ging roads, raw material for the diversi- 
fied industries in nearby communities. 

An older forestry project, with a differ- 
ent objective, is that of the Duke Power 
Company, in North Carolina, which be- 
came interested in conservation during the 
late 1930’s, and in 1939 established a 
forestry department to manage its lands 
for watershed protection against erosion. 
These particulars are given by Carl Blades, 
the company’s chief forester. 

The Catawba river, developed by the 
company for water power, carried a heavy 
silt load. Steam plants were replacing hy- 
dro at that time, but it was seen that silting 
up would soon end the company’s water- 
power resources, unless something was 
done. Apart from the company’s interests, 
management recognized its public respon- 
sibility to preserve the land for future 
generations. 

To stop active erosion on 225,000 acres 
of company lands was the first job. Most 
of it is rolling, and lies along river courses. 


q 


e 


“IN one way or another, power companies, in one of the oldest 
industries, may find themselves engaged in forestry, which is 
a new industry of impressive proportions. Hydroelectric plants 


Tenants had farmed it until practically 
the whole top layer of fertile soil had been 
washed away. In 1940, 18,000 acres of 
this land was taken from farming and 
planted with 18 million pine seedlings. An- 
other 5,000 acres were reseeded by natural 
means. Trees almost immediately stabi- 
lized the soil and started rebuilding topsoil, 
and with each year the land becomes more 
productive and valuable. The land was 
very poor at planting, but in 1953 the first 
tree thinnings were made, and in twelve 
seasons 30 cords of pulpwood per acre 
were taken out, yielding $90 per acre, and 
leaving the standing timber in better shape. 


Bp tree planting, old stands of tim- 
ber are being managed to help control 
the flow of water into company lakes. The 
region also has timber-using industries, 
and since 1940 the company has supplied 
them with approximately 130 million 
board feet of lumber, and 225,000 cords 
of pulpwood. Growth of timber is much 
greater today, as good trees mature. 

To protect tree plantations from fire, as 
well as older timberlands, a fire control 
system was established. Before 1943 an- 
nual forest fires destroyed timber on from 


often involve utility ownership of large areas in the back coun- 
try. A power company may have industrial customers using 
lumber, and find it advantageous to go into production of their 
raw material. Forestry projects are being undertaken to fight 
soil erosion—and so forth. Looking into forestry as a business, 
for the first time, utility executives may be astonished by its 
standing as a new factor in our economy, and its possibilities 
for profit and the making of friends.” 


167 
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5,000 to 10,000 acres. This has been re- 
duced to less than 500 acres yearly, be- 
cause fires have been controlled while 
small. Fire-control costs have been about 
$20,000 for the past thirteen years, re- 
lieving federal and state forest fire organi- 
zations, and also taxpayers. 

While 95 per cent of the company’s 
lands will be permanently under forest, 
some of the best land will remain in agri- 
culture. Permanent farms are being ter- 
raced by the company and rented to ten- 
ants who will cultivate them under soil 
conservation recommendations. 

To completely stop erosion will require 
a great deal more work, but most of the 
active sheet erosion has been checked. As 
a result of this work, and that being done 
by other individuals and agencies, the 
company lakes are now clear most of the 
summer, and attractive to the public for 
recreation. Free access is given to these 
lakes, and the company leases cabin sites 
on their shores. 

The results of scientific water and soil 
conservation have been almost magical, 
bringing about improvements that have 
attracted wide attention in the region. 
Having put its own house in order, it is 
logical for the company to point out the 
results attainable by private landowners 
adopting the same methods, using the 
company’s own property for demonstra- 
tion purposes. This is a feature of company 
advertising. 


ew different are the public relations 
phases of Southern California Edison 
Company’s hydroelectric properties up in 
the Big Creek country, in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. The very idea of pub- 
lic relations was unknown in the utility 
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industry forty years ago, when Edison ac- 
quired the first lands in what was to be- 
come one of the world’s largest hydro 
enterprises, ranking at the time with the 
Panama Canal. Over the years, $158 mil- 
lion have been invested there, all private 
capital. Waters that once ran to waste are 
harnessed to yield power at different levels 
from 7,000 down to 1,000 feet, and are 
then stored for irrigating a vast area of 
agricultural land that was once desert. 

Three years ago, the Big Creek project 
obtained certification as a tree farm, and 
people asked, “What is an electric company 
doing farming trees?” It was found help- 
ful to compile some Big Creek facts, for 
general information. 

Southern Californians are well-in- 
formed on community projects like the 
Owens river aqueduct, the Metropolitan 
aqueduct from the Colorado river, Hoover 
dam, the natural gas pipelines from Texas, 
and other great works made necessary by 
their population and industrial growth. 
Most of them if asked where their elec- 
tricity comes from would probably say, 
“Why, from Hoover dam!” The fact is 
that Big Creek was supplying more power 
than Hoover dam today, years before the 
latter was built. One-quarter of all Edison 
power comes from the Big Creek region. 


ered for the continuous production 

of lumber and wood products was 
practically unknown in this country when 
Edison first went up into the High Sierras, 
and so was the sense of responsibility to- 
ward future generations, to conserve the 
natural forests. As scientific forestry ad- 
vanced, the company applied the knowl- 
edge gained, and in 1948 worked out a 
land management program in co-operation 
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The Tree Farm “Family” 


—s— management may find the tree farm ‘family movement use- 
ful in organizing a forestry project. Under this plan a sawmill, 
power company, or any other concern using forest products provides free 
management service to many owners, and receives first choice in buying 
timber when it is harvested. Some of the ‘families’ are held together by 
‘gentlemen’s agreements, but are mutually profitable, the owners having 
an assured market, and the organizing company being assured a steady 
supply of timber without buying forest lands.” 








with government agencies. The tree farm 
award came as recognition of good forest 
management. 


_ management thins out defective 
\” and surplus trees, plants and reforests 
cut-over lands, controls grazing and pests, 
and protects against fire. Foresters desig- 
nate trees for cutting by private operators, 
and supervise logging trails by which they 
are taken out, with covering and ditching 
to check erosion. An interesting feature is 
the quarter-acre “permanent plot” main- 
tained in the center of each forty acres. 
Trees in these plots are counted and 
measured periodically to obtain growth 


rates, furnishing data for the whole forest. 

Edison does not provide any recreation- 
al facilities in the Big Creek area, nor ad- 
vertise to attract tourists. But there are 
many tourist camps and summer homes 
around the reservoirs, and roads have 
been built to them, and during the summer 
season thousands of visitors come in, to 
camp, fish, hike, and boat. It is believed 
that most of them live in California, and 
their interest in the forestry and irrigation 
aspects would naturally be greater than 
that of motorists from more distant places. 

The word “big” is significant in Big 
Creek—it is so big that it has to be seen 
to realize what has been accomplished, and 
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how much has been done in the public 
interest. 


Dt wie companies with watershed and 

forest lands will find experienced 
counsel, like these companies, in “tree 
farm” organization that centers in the 
American Forest Products Industries 
(1816 N street, N.W. 6), Washington, 
D. C. This organization is interested in 
tree farming for the lumber and woods 
products, and also in the markets for such 
products, now being grown by farmers and 
wood-lot owners. 

In the United States today there are be- 
tween four and five million wood-lot own- 
ers, who by scientific forestry management 
of their properties sell $700 million worth 
of lumber, pulpwood, and building ma- 
terials, and turpentine, maple syrup, and 
other things—not forgetting Christmas 
trees. Increasing demands for forest prod- 
ucts are being created by our thriving 
economy, and the wood-lot owner who has 
paid little attention to possibilities is usual- 
ly surprised to learn about them. Which 
may be true of utility management. 

For example, the southern sharecropper 
who quits raising cotton and goes to town 
to take a factory job leaves land that can 
today be profitably planted back to forest. 
Government figures report more than 55,- 
000 such tenant farmers leaving the land 
in seven southern states since 1950. Under 
federal soil bank payments, up to 80 per 
cent of the cost of planting pine seedlings 
is paid the landowner over a ten-year pe- 
riod while the trees are growing to the 
pulpwood stage. In recent years pulp mills 
have been moving south, creating a ready 
market. Some paper companies have large 
forests, but these make up less than 10 
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per cent of the 178 million acres of com- 
mercial forests in eleven southern states, 
The industry is definitely one in which 
farmers and small landowners predomi- 
nate. 

They are, of course, utility customers, 
and any power company project looking 
toward good management of watersheds 
inevitably includes the benefits that can 
come to these customers. 


beens farming simply means growing 

trees as a crop, and is something for 
the farmer who knows how to make 
money. He may get technical advice from 
a professional forester, perhaps employed 
by government, but that is all he needs 
from government, and a forester em- 
ployed by the power company that supplies 
his electricity may be the one to get him 
started. 

There are some 17,000 trained foresters 
in the country, more than 7,000 of them 
employed by industry. The wood-lot own- 
er can contact them through his state or 
local organizations, and if he has never 
sold timber before, can invite a forester to 
cruise his land and point out the steps 
needed for sound management. 

Generally, the wood lot needs an im- 
mediate thinning first of all. It has grown 
like Topsy, visited only when firewood or 
fence posts were needed. Such cutting as 
it has undergone is in itself hazardous, 
leaving litter as a fire hazard. There are 
diseased and crooked trees and weed trees 
interfering with timber that will be of 
good quality if given a chance to grow 
unhampered. 

There will probably be an immediate 
profit from thinning, because even some 
trash removed has some market value. 
Once “stock” trees have been established, 
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the tree farm will yield periodic harvests 
of timber, with selective cutting. The ad- 
vice of a forester in designating trees ready 
for harvest is important in maintaining a 
healthy, productive lot. Fire protection by 
plowing firebreaks is also vitally im- 
portant. 


i yreaneroen as a tree farm authorizes 

the wood-lot owner to display a “tree 
farm” sign, indicating that he is a con- 
servationist, and inviting inspection of his 
management methods. To date, 44 states 
are participating in the tree farm move- 
ment, and several million acres are being 
added every year. This movement is stim- 
ulated by the growing demand for forest 
products. Americans use more than 5,000 
articles made from wood, and the list is 
growing. There may be some localities in 
which markets have not yet developed, but 
the over-all national market is constantly 
growing, and the tree farm movement in- 
cludes market development. 

Utility management may find the tree 
farm “family” movement useful in organ- 
izing a forestry project. Under this plan 
a sawmill, power company, or any other 
concern using forest products provides 
free management service to many owners, 
and receives first choice in buying timber 
when it is harvested. Some of these ‘“‘fam- 
ilies” are held together by “gentlemen’s 
agreements,” but are mutually profitable, 
the owners having an assured market, and 
the organizing company being assured a 
steady supply of timber without buying 
forest lands. A power company fits in 
nicely as a “middleman” between tree 
farm owners with wood products to sell, 
and local industries using such products 
as raw materials. All power customers! 


Siew following stories from the files of 
the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries show what kinds of landowners find 
tree farming profitable, and indicate op- 
portunities in a company’s territory. 

In 1947, a Georgia man bought 825 
acres of badly run-down land. War sav- 
ings and the first thinning helped finance 
the initial payment, and he planted 47,000 
slash pine seedlings. Two years later he 
bought an adjacent 303 acres, planting 
150,000 seedlings. In 1953 he marketed in- 
ferior trees and began harvesting naval 
stores, receiving $1,500 yearly. In eight 
more years he will be selling saw logs. The 
project was undertaken when his first 
daughter was born, and by then she will be 
ready to go to college. 

Another southerner had to abandon a 
hillside cotton field, badly eroded. It grew 
up to wild seedling pines. He converted it 
into a tree farm, under forestry advice, 
and in a few years sold several hundred 
dollars worth of pulpwood thinnings, 
leaving a growing stand of saw logs that 
now run 10,000 board feet to the acre, and 
are still growing. 

A western farmer thinning out a 20- 
acre wood lot under forestry advice, got 
lumber for a house, and in three years 
got another cash crop of thinnings. 

A Great Lakes farmer with 80 acres of 
hardwood sold $4,800 worth of thinnings, 
and has a permanent stand that will yield 
prime timber every five years. 

From coast to coast, farmers are wak- 
ing up to the fact that money grows on 
trees, and wood products users are learn- 
ing that tree farming insures an adequate 
supply of their raw materials. The place 
of the utility company with watershed 
lands in this picture is obvious. 
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Hell’s Canyon Maneuvering 


— in the House of Represent- 
atives are using every trick in the 
book to get a Hell’s Canyon bill authoriz- 
ing construction of a federal high dam 
on the Snake river before the House at 
this session of Congress. None of them 
actually believe that such a bill will ever 
become law, notwithstanding the favor- 
able vote in the Senate (45 to 38) in favor 
of authorizing the Bureau of Reclamation 
to build such a high dam, Even assuming 
that the House will pass the measure, a 
presidential veto is expected. As a matter 
of fact, if the presidential veto were not 
so certain, probably a good many Demo- 
crats would hesitate to vote for a measure 
which would, in effect, pull down dam con- 
struction by the Idaho Power Company 
already well under way, pay additional 
funds in damages, and then start all over 
again on a federal high dam. 

But the real basis for all the maneuver- 
ing is politics as usual. The Democrats 
want to offset whatever political ad- 
vantage the Republicans might seek to gain 
in the event a civil rights bill is passed. 
And they think they have a good issue in 
Hell’s Canyon if it can be passed by a 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


Democratic Congress and vetoed by a 
Republican President. But if it is defeated 
ina Democratic Congress, and that seemed 
to be the prospect in the House Interior 
Affairs Committee, the issue would lose 
much of its effectiveness because of the 
blurring of party lines and the responsibil- 
ity for the fate of the bill. 


és a parliamentary maneuver in the 

House Interior Affairs Committee on 
July 10th saved the Hell’s Canyon bill from 
final defeat. Knowing that the opposition 
had the votes to bury the bill to authorize 
construction of a federal dam at Hell’s 
Canyon, Chairman Engle (Democrat, 
California) used the excuse of “no 
quorum” to postpone a final vote which 
would have killed not only the House bill 
but also the Senate-approved bill on this 
subject. A week later there was more 
parliamentary maneuvering to avoid a 
vote. Proponents of the federal dam, how- 
ever, have not given up. Anticipating de- 
feat in the House Interior Affairs Com- 
mittee, two Pacific Northwest Representa- 
tives introduced a new bill last month 
which would allow the controversy to be 
considered by another committee. 





WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


HIs new Hell’s Canyon bill, sponsored 

by Representatives Pfost (Democrat, 
Idaho) and Ullman (Democrat, Oregon), 
provides for construction of the federal 
dam by the Army Corps of Engineers, in- 
stead of the Bureau of Reclamation, as 
provided in pending bills, including the 
Senate-passed measure. For this reason, 
the new bill will be referred to the House 
Public Works Committee (not the In- 
terior Affairs Committee) where its spon- 
sors feel they have a better chance of suc- 
cess. 

Ullman admitted that this maneuver 
was designed primarily to keep the issue 
alive, despite the adverse Interior Com- 
mittee vote. So far as the present session 
of Congress is concerned, it appears that 
nothing but a united effort on the part of 
the Democrats will suffice to put the fed- 
eral proposal across. 


But the House Public Works Commit- 
tee is more heavily loaded with Demo- 
crats (19 to 15) than the House Interior 
Affairs Committee (17 to 14) and they 
are believed to be more amenable to party 
discipline than the House Interior Affairs 
Committee. There two Democratic Rep- 
resentatives, Representative Haley Flor- 
ida) and Representative Shuford (North 
Carolina), voted against the measure and 
Representative Powell (Democrat, New 
York) refused to vote. Over on the Public 
Works Committee, it is believed that one 
of the Republican Representatives, Mack 
of Washington, is favorable to the bill. 

But the use of such obvious subterfuge 
to circumvent ordinary committee assign- 
ments of legislation is likely to bring on 
more difficulty for the party attempting 
it, because no committee wants its jurisdic- 
tion bypassed regardless of party affilia- 
tion. In addition, having the Engineers 
Corps build the dam instead of the 
Reclamation Bureau would mean junking 
of the irrigation feature because that is 


exclusively the responsibility of the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

What the Democrats hope to accom- 
plish is to have the Public Works Com- 
mittee pass a bill authorizing the Engi- 
neers Corps and then accede to the Sen- 
ate bill in conference, switching back to 
the Reclamation Bureau. This would 
mean having the same number on the bill 
as that passed by the Senate and that 
would run into a question of dual jurisdic- 
tion because the Senate bill is already be- 
fore the House Interior Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

¥ 


Filibuster Blocking Bills 


F . geen it is the first order of busi- 
ness for the Senate after the civil 
rights bill is disposed of, the long-awaited 
compromise bill to authorize the New 
York State Power Authority to construct 
power facilities on the Niagara river may 
have to wait until the filibuster ends be- 
fore it is passed by the Senate. The chances 
are good for its passage. 

The bill has the support of both the 
Senate Republican and Democratic leader- 
ship and is officially the Senate’s unfinished 
business. Its sponsors, New York Sena- 
tors Ives (Republican) and Javits (Re- 
publican) and Senator Kerr (Democrat, 
Oklahoma), have promised to make every 
effort to get final action by both houses 
of Congress before adjournment. There 
is a chance—via “unanimous consent”— 
for the Senate to pass this even during 
the filibuster. But the likelihood of 
“unanimous consent” is not promising for 
a number of reasons which have nothing 
to do with the merits of the bill. 

A bipartisan move for early action by 
the House of Representatives raised new 
hope for congressional approval this ses- 
sion of a compromise bill for development 
of Niagara power. Arrangements to bring 
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the measure before the House within ten 
days or two weeks were under way in what 
appeared to be a major break in the six- 
year deadlock over the $600 million proj- 
ect. 

The move grew out of conferences be- 
tween Representative Charles A. Buckley, 
Democrat of the Bronx, and William E. 
Miller, Republican of upstate New York. 
The aim is to keep the bill from getting 
shunted aside in a session-end legislative 
jam. Such an eventuality was foreseen if 
original plans to wait for a Niagara bill 
to come over from the Senate were fol- 
lowed. 


 remagert the New York State 
Power Authority has been prodding 
the Federal Power Commission to go 
ahead and act on the state’s request for 
a license to develop Niagara power re- 
gardless of whether Congress acts or not. 
Thomas F. Moore, general counsel for 
the state authority, declared that “we’re 
urging the FPC to get to work and re- 
solve the issue.” He said there was “no 
reason why the FPC can’t go ahead” with 
the application and “save a lot of time” 
for the state in starting the project. So 
far, he said, the commission has done 
nothing since June 20th, when the federal 
court of appeals held that it had the au- 
thority to grant the license. 

The State Power Authority applied for 
the license last August, and the commis- 
sion denied it in November on the ground 
that it did not have the authority to issue 
such a license. This authority had been 
reserved by Congress, the commission 
held, when it approved the 1950 treaty 
between this country and Canada govern- 
ing the use of Niagara water. 

The court, however, held that the Sen- 
ate’s reservation attached to the treaty 
was not binding and did not deprive the 
FPC of authority to grant the license. If 
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it wishes, the FPC can ask the Solicitor 
General of the United States to take an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, but no such action has been made 
known. 

Although legislation dealing with the 
project is now pending in Congress, Mr. 
Moore said that its primary purpose was 
to authorize the state to market the power 
that would be produced. 


Other Filibuster Casualties 


_— promising are the chances for a bill 
to permit TVA to finance future 
power expansion by issuing revenue bonds. 
Although a “compromise” bill has been 
reported in the Senate, the administration 
is apparently dissatisfied with it. As re- 
ported, the bill provides that TVA must 
repay to the Treasury annually an amount 
equal to the rate paid on the government's 
long-term obligations, a rate generally 
much higher than that on short-term ob- 
ligations. Under the bill, TVA may build 
additional steam plants providing Con- 
gress does not disapprove in sixty days. 

Three other temporary casualties of the 
filibuster are Eisenhower’s appointees to 
the Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, and_ the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In the case 
of FPC Chairman Kuykendall, who is 
now technically off the commission, the 
strategy of the opponents seems to be to 
stall because they do not have the votes to 
beat the confirmation. But the filibuster 
gives them an opportunity to delay Sen- 
ate action indefinitely. Chairman Magnu- 
son (Democrat, Washington) of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
seems to be playing along with this par- 
tisan program for keeping Kuykendall off 
the commission all summer by agreeing to 
reopen hearings. He did this at the re- 
quest of Senator Morse (Democrat, 
Oregon), who said he had some second 
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thoughts to give the committee with re- 
spect to Kuykendall’s nomination. Morse 
had already testified at some length before 
the committee. A similar delay faces the 
President’s choice of a new member of 
the TVA, Arnold R. Jones, and Frederick 
W. Ford, who has been named to the 


FCC. 
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AEC to Build Co-op Plants 


age L. Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has 
agreed to a Democratic proposal for the 
commission to construct small atomic 
power plants for rural co-operatives, it was 
announced recently. Mr. Strauss’ conces- 
sion to the Democratic program was hailed 
by Democrats on the congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy as the first 
big break in the three-year partisan fight 
over the atomic energy program. Demo- 
crats suggested that Mr. Strauss had 
opened the way for a compromise in the 
prolonged fight over whether the govern- 
ment or private industry should take the 
lead in development and construction of 
atomic power plants. 

Mr. Strauss budged slightly from his 
previous “partnership” approach to de- 
velopment of atomic power plants at a 
secret and reportedly bitter meeting of a 
congressional joint subcommittee on 
atomic energy early last month. The meet- 
ing was called to discuss legislation au- 
thorizing the commission’s future con- 
struction program. 

One of the proposals advanced by 
Democrats at the meeting was that the 
commission finance construction of small 
atomic power plants being proposed by 
rural co-operatives. The plants would then 
be operated by the co-operatives, which 
would buy the heat produced from the 
atomic reactors. Mr. Strauss was reliably 


reported to have accepted this proposal as 
one means of getting construction under 
way on the rural co-operative projects. 
Mr. Strauss was said to have argued that 
the projects would be almost exclusively 
government-financed anyway with com- 
mission assistance and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration loans, and therefore 
there would be no objection to making 
them a commission-backed program. 

Mr. Strauss denied reports that he had 
agreed to commission operation of the 
rural co-operative plants once constructed. 
He said in a statement that “my opposi- 
tion to government construction and op- 
eration of large atomic reactors for the 
generation of electricity remains un- 
changed.” 


HE commission in September, 1955, 

issued an invitation for rural and 
municipal power groups to submit pro- 
posals to construct atomic power plants 
with capacities ranging from 5,000 to 40,- 
000 kilowatts. The invitation was issued 
under the commission’s “partnership” 
program of having private firms develop 
and construct atomic reactors. 

The commission has been negotiating 
for more than a year with four rural co- 
operatives and municipal power groups. 
Thus far the groups have been unable to 
reach satisfactory terms with the REA 
and the commission. While agreeing to 
government construction of the rural co- 
operative projects, Mr. Strauss rejected 
once again Democratic proposals for gov- 
ernment construction of other types of re- 
actors. 

Democrats, who have contended that 
the United States was falling behind in 
atomic development under the administra- 
tion’s program, are pressing for $150 mil- 
lion to be spent by the government on con- 
struction of reactors. 
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Taxes Hit Bell Customers 


a. impact of taxes on a business and 
the customers it serves is shown 
graphically in a recent Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company bulletin which disclosed 
that the company’s average customer last 
year paid $60.34 in telephone taxes. 
Illinois Bell itself paid federal, state, 
and local taxes totaling $128.5 million in 
1956. The taxes, of course, were paid out 
of revenue derived from the rates charged 
the company’s 2,130,000 customers, in- 
cluding residences and businesses, so the 
average contribution toward Illinois Bell’s 
tax bill per customer was $60.34. 
Actually, the company bulletin said, the 
residential telephone customer paid more 
than $60.34. “Business firms necessarily 
include the cost of their telephone service 
—including the tax portion—in the prices 
they charge their customers, who for the 
most part are the same people as those we 
serve. So eventually all telephone taxes 
are passed along to people in their homes. 
Thus the families in our territory really 
bear the total telephone tax burden.” 
Illinois Bell’s taxes last year were equal 
to two and one-half times its net profits. 
They were 50 per cent larger than the 
company’s expenditures for maintenance. 
“On the average, 28 cents of every dollar 
we collected from customers last year went 
for taxes,” the company said. “That 
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means, in effect, that every cent the cus- 
tomer paid us all through January, Febru- 
ary, March, and the first thirteen days of 
April went for taxes.” 

Of Illinois Bell’s tax dollar last year, 
71 cents went to the federal government 
and 29 cents to state and local govern- 
ments. Largest single item was a federal 
income tax bill of more than $51.5 mil- 
lion, 52 per cent of the company’s gross 
earnings. 

“No one questions the need for 
taxes,” the bulletin said. “At the same 
time it’s well for people to know how large 
a part of what they pay for goods and 
services goes to the government—and 
telephone service is just one example.” 


* 


Air-to-ground Phoning 


some testing of air-to-ground 
telephone service will take place in 
September. The experiment is being con- 
ducted jointly by Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company and Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company between Detroit and Chicago. 
Facilities are now nearing completion. 
When the experiment begins in Sep- 
tember, the companies will use, on a tem- 
porary basis, radio frequencies on an un- 
used common carrier channel previously 
assigned to land mobile telephone serv- 
ice. The same base stations and aircraft 
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mobile station frequencies will be shared 
by the two companies. 

A typical call over the new system would 
be routed from the plane telephone by 
radio to the local base station antenna, 
then automatically by wire to the nearest 
switching terminal in a telephone build- 
ing, where an operator would complete 
the call to a land telephone. The procedure 
would be reversed for ground-to-air serv- 
ice. The maximum range for air-to-ground 
calls during the developmental period will 
be about 100 miles, according to Michigan 
Bell engineers. 

The experiments this fall are expected 
to lay the groundwork for a full-scale, 
commercial air-to-ground service. Michi- 
gan Bell officials have declined to speculate 
on how soon such service might be com- 
mercially available. If the experiments 
prove successful and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission grants enough 
frequencies, it was pointed out, the day 
may come when a businessman can call 
his wife from an airliner and tell her when 
to have dinner ready. 


= 


Pay Station T hefts 


bw Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
is seeking authority to cut losses in 
thefts from coin-operated telephones. In 
a report submitted to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, the company said 
thieves broke into 1,009 coin-box phones 
out of 52,500 in Chicago last year. All Bell 
companies in the nation reported only 2,- 
596 thefts from a total of 847,810 phones. 

The Illinois company wants authority 
to make semipublic phone subscribers 
financially responsible for thefts, chiefly 
through a provision permitting a $125 de- 
posit on semipublic phones in locations 
likely to be burglarized. In addition, the 
company has asked that semipublic phone 
subscribers not making such a deposit be 


required to guarantee their bills in the 
event the phones were stolen. The com- 
pany also seeks the right to designate 
where semipublic phones may be installed, 
or to refuse installation when a “bad risk” 
subscriber will not agree to a deposit. 


> 
Ohio Company Sues CWA 


HE AFL-CIO Communications 

Workers of America faces a $3 mil- 
lion damage suit filed in Cincinnati re- 
cently as the aftermath of a seven-month 
strike against the Ohio Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company of Marion, Ohio. The 
company alleges it suffered $500,000 in 
damage to its cables and buildings during 
the strike and that the union entered into 
an “unlawful combination and conspiracy 
by and between its members to destroy” 
the company’s property. The suit also 
charges that union acts forced the com- 
pany to close exchanges in 12 communi- 
ties. 

¥ 


France Takes over Cable Offices 


ONCESSIONS to two cable companies to 
handle transatlantic cables in France 
will be terminated late next year, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the French 
government. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and the American Cable & 
Radio Corporation have both been notified 
of the decision. American Cable is an af- 
filiate of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. 

The French action is aimed at closing 
up foreign cable offices in France and put- 
ting the routine of accepting and deliver- 
ing overseas messages under the govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones. The cable companies would 
retain control of their underseas telegraph 
lines. A spokesman for Western Union 
said the French action will have only a 
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“minute impact” on the company’s cable 
business, which totaled about $14 million 
last year. 

The arrangement apparently contem- 
plates nationalization of the American 
companies’ facilities in France and end the 
present tough competition for cable busi- 
ness. It has been suggested that the French 
government may follow up its action by 
allocating all cable traffic, possibly by giv- 
ing each company a share of the outgoing 
French cable business equal to the percent- 
age of the total cable traffic it brings into 
the country. 

¥ 


Bell System Second Quarter 


B= system companies in the second 
quarter had an increase of close to 
700,000 in the number of telephones they 
had in service. Also, the number of long- 
distance conversations handled was 7 per 
cent higher than year ago in the compa- 
rable period, Frederick R. Kappel, presi- 
dent of AT&T, reported. 

A further plea for higher rates for Bell 
companies was made in the company’s 
quarterly communication. Kappel stated 
that at present the rate of earnings on total 
capital invested in the Bell system is 6.8 
per cent. “We are convinced the rate 
should be higher and we are working to 
that end,” he said. The high cost of money 
and the continuing increase in other costs 
were cited as underlying the need for rates 
that produce good earnings. 

Consolidated net income for the three 
months ended May 3lst was $214,266,- 
059, equivalent to $3.31 a share on 63,- 
058,057 average shares outstanding. 


od 


Doerfer Interview 


OHN C. DoERFER, new chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
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recently indicated in an interview some 
of his own views with respect to current 
problems facing the FCC. The new chair- 
man says he will work to abolish the so- 
called “protest” amendment to the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, adopted by 
Congress in 1952. The amendment per- 
mits anyone to challenge a commission 
action. Doerfer complained that the 
amendment is responsible for long delays 
in making commission rulings final. 

On most of the radio-TV issues of the 
day, Doerfer is apparently at odds with 
Congress, particularly with respect to pay- 
as-you-see TV and network practices. The 
chairman said he favors a “fair trial to 
determine whether the people want” sub- 
scription television, but stressed that any 
demonstration of the controversial pro- 
posal should be under “strict control.” He 
said he would not permit it in places of 
less than four TV outlets. “I’m in favor 
of a trial run, with complete protection,” 
he said, “so that free TV won’t be blasted 
out of the country.” 

July 15th was the deadline for com- 
ments by advocates and opponents of sub- 
scription television and a commission de- 
cision on whether to permit a trial run is 
expected shortly. 

Doerfer said he is a strong defender of 
“free competition” in broadcasting and is 
still not convinced that the “option time” 
and “must buy” policies of the networks 
are “predatory,” despite congressional 
feelings to the contrary. The “must buy” 
policy requires advertisers to buy time on 
a minimum number of the network’s af- 
filiates. “Option time” gives the networks 
the best evening viewing hours. Two con- 
gressional staff reports have criticized the 
practices and called for more FCC regula- 
tion. Doerfer said there may be some 
“need for correction,” but this will have 
to await a commission study, due at the 
end of September. 








Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Quinton Suggests Greater 
Use of Debentures 


He QuINTON, president of South- 
ern California Edison Company, 
discussed the future financing of electric 
utilities in a recent talk before the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association. In the past 
decade, he pointed out, the principal con- 
cern of the industry was to meet the un- 
paralleled increase in demand for elec- 
tricity and to build up satisfactory reserve 
capacity. With this accomplished, the in- 
dustry may now be able to turn to more 
orderly planning for future expansion, 
particularly with reference to financing. 

It has been estimated that electric util- 
ity plant expenditures will increase to an 
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average of # billion a year, and that in 
future $2.5 billion will have to be raised 
annually by security sales compared with 
an average of $2.3 billion in the past 
decade. This program becomes more diff- 
cult due to the following considerations: 
(a) Over the next decade the utilities 
will have to pay off or refund some $2.3 
billion bonds issued in the late 1930’s in 
refunding operations. (b) The situation 
of the U. S. Treasury remains difficult, 
with some 54 per cent of the national debt 
maturing in less than a year and 77 per 
cent within five years. (c) Money rates 
have been increasing and the Treasury 
now has to pay the highest rates since the 
bank holiday of 1933. 


M* QUINTON points out that we are 
now in our fourth higher level or 
plateau of money costs starting with 
World War II. If inflation continues, 
those who save will increasingly demand 
a higher rate (in dollars of declining pur- 
chasing power) for the use of their sav- 
ings. However, this condition is not ab- 
normal from a long-term viewpoint—we 
are operating in more nearly a supply- 
and-demand market for money now than 
at any time since 1933. “Actually,” he 
stated, “the discount rate was not less than 
3 per cent from the inception of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in 1913 to 1930, and the 
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present figure of 4 per cent as a prime 
commercial bank rate is less than the his- 
torical average prior to 1930. If money 
rates do not hold at approximately the 
present or even higher levels and expan- 
sion of the economy continues, it will be 
the result of more Treasury and central 
bank credit management, with further 
stimulated inflation as an inevitable con- 
sequence.” 


The utility industry should have the 
experience and ingenuity to meet this 
challenge, since in the past utilities have 
developed (as a matter of necessity) more 
new ideas about financial policy than most 
other industries. But forward planning 
for at least two to five years ahead seems 
essential in order to maintain some flexi- 
bility of choice as to methods of financing, 
without serious disturbance to the capital 
structure which the company may wish to 
maintain. 

Mr. Quinton feels that present high tax 
rates will increasingly influence utility 
policy and that it may prove necessary to 
lower the dividend pay-out rate somewhat 
—although, in general, dividend rates will 
continue to increase. If more earnings can 
be retained in the business, fewer new 
equity offerings will be needed. High pay- 
outs mean that “tax-paying stockholders 
share their proceeds with the government 
and the utility must then issue more 
shares. . . . the government becomes the 
beneficiary in the resultant process of 
double taxation.” In this connection he 
thinks that stock dividends may come into 
greater usage as a means of retaining cash, 
while giving stockholders the benefit of a 
capital gains tax rate. 


Ww influence will continued high 
taxes and increasing money rates 
have on the character of senior financing? 
The importance of the tax saving in the 
case of bond interest has become increas- 
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ingly important—in California about 54 
per cent can be deducted for federal and 
state taxes. On the other hand, if the debt 
ratio becomes too high the company’s fi- 
nancial position is weakened and in the 
long run there might be an over-all higher 
money cost. However, there may be an 
intermediate policy with respect to the 
choice between issuance of debentures in- 
stead of mortgage bonds. 

The spread between the cost of deben- 
ture and preferred stock financing has in- 
creased, compared with several years ago 
when money rates were lower. As money 
costs mount we may see more sales of 
debentures in lieu of preferred stock of- 
ferings. The tax saving could, in effect, 
be used to retire the debentures although 
this would perhaps require the use of 
serial debentures and the latter might be 
somewhat difficult to handle during a pe- 
riod of continued heavy demand for new 
funds. 

¥ 


More Trouble over “KW 
Capacity” Statistics 


past years this department has called 
attention to the conflict between sta- 
tistics for “capacity” and “capability” of 
modern steam-electric generating units, 
and a special article by Hendrik Diamant 
appeared in the FortnicHTLY.* While the 
subject is highly technical, in a broad way 
the differences arise from using conserva- 
tive manufacturer’s “name-plate capacity” 
in some cases, while in other cases more 
optimistic “capability” figures are used by 
the utility company. With the use of hy- 
drogen cooling and other modern prac- 
tices, the capability figure might be 10-15 
per cent more than the “name-plate” fig- 
ures. However, this excess might be re- 

1“Rated versus Actual Capacity for Power Pro- 
duction,” by Hendrik A. Diamant, Pusiic UTmLI- 


TIES FOoRTNIGHTLY, January 17, 1952, Volume 
XLIX, No. 2, p. 79. 
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duced in the over-all picture because ca- 
pability of very old units might be even 
less than name plate, while hydro plants’ 
capacity would vary with stream flow, etc. 

The Edison Electric Institute in its an- 
nual statistical bulletins has consistently 
used name-plate ratings as reported to the 
FPC. In pages 6, 7 of the 1956 bulletin 
the following statement appears as a foot- 
note: 


The name-plate rating is the basis of 
guaranty from the manufacturer to the 
purchaser covering efficiency, tempera- 
ture rises, etc., under certain specified 
conditions. In practice, due to differ- 
ences in operating conditions, to modi- 
fications since installation, or to incor- 
rect name-plate rating, the actual ca- 
pacity of generating units might be 
quite different, usually higher though 
sometimes lower than the name-plate 
rating. In their own reports most com- 
panies carry this “capability rating” in- 
stead of name-plate rating because it 
more nearly sets forth capacity avail- 
able under actual operating conditions. 
Neither the “name plate” nor the “ca- 
pability rating,” however, gives the full 
measure of the capacity resources of 
generating facilities. Most generating 
equipment driven by steam turbines or 
by steam engines is capable of consid- 
erable overload, often for quite an ex- 
tended period. With generators driven 
by water wheels or water turbines, 
stream flow or water conditions gov- 
ern the possible output, but even under 
adverse conditions in a balanced and 
co-ordinated system (as between steam 
and hydro) such generators are capable 
of carrying considerable overload for a 
period of time. 


— on generating capacity are 
also prepared by the Electrical World 
and the Federal Power Commission. The 
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earliest figures to appear for a given year 
are those in the Electrical World’s annual 
statistical number, usually out in the fol- 
lowing January, while EEI figures in pre- 
liminary form are usually available in 
April. 

Several months ago a 12-page report 
was issued by Carl J. Mueller and F. 
Douglas Campbell, members of a subcom- 
mittee of the electric power survey com- 
mittee, entitled “Disagreement between 
Reports Concerning the Electric Indus- 
try,” calling attention to substantial dif- 
ferences in the EW and EEI capacity 
figures. Both men are connected with De- 
troit Edison, and President Walker L. 
Cisler of that company heads the EEI 
Electric Power Survey Committee. The 
EW figures and projections for new addi- 
tions to generating capacity exceeded the 
EEI statistics by the following net 
amounts: 

647,208 kw 

240,125 

169,375 
2,101,800 
10,806,260 

The Electrical World questionnaire sent 
to the utility companies (the replies to 
which were used in its compilation) used 
the expression “maximum rated capabil- 
ity” and it may be surmised that omission 
of the word “manufacturer’s” meant that 
many utilities used their own capability 
figures for modern steam units which were 
materially higher than name plate. This 
seems borne out by the fact that the EW 
figures for hydro capacity for 1956-57 
were slightly lower than EEI figures, 
while those for steam were larger. 


HERE are of course many other dis- 
crepancies between the two sets of 
figures, which are carefully tabulated in 
the report. The major difference is in the 
aggregate anticipated addition to capacity 
for the indefinite period “after 1959.” 
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Much of this discrepancy seemed due to 

differing use made of data obtained from 

the Army Engineers and the Bureau of 

Reclamation as sponsors of future hydro 

projects—the ElV data exceeded the EFI 

in this category by 6,139,500 kilowatts. 
The bulletin concludes: 


Although the EW questionnaire may 
not have been entirely specific as to ex- 
actly what was wanted, much of the 
fault is still believed to rest with the 
industry. Experience in EEI work in- 
dicates great difficulty in getting pre- 
cise, accurate, and uniform data from 
the operating companies. There is room 
for considerable improvement along 
these lines and it would be well for the 
industry to give serious attention to this 
matter. | 


From the financial angle, it is obvious 
that differences in kilowatt capacity fig- 
ures raise questions regarding the accu- 
racy of (a) construction costs per kilo- 
watt, (b) reserve capacity in relation to 
peak load, (c) future construction needs 
for new generating units, etc. 


y 


Residential Rates— 
Municipalities versus 
Investor-owned Utilities 


 eeteamnee in comparing the finan- 
cial results for investor-owned and 
publicly owned electric utilities are the lack 
of up-to-date statistical data, the much 
larger proportion of hydro output in the 
public power setup, and the differences in 
the tax burden. The Federal Power Com- 
mission about two months ago published 
its annual “Statistics of Electric Utilities 
in the U. S., Publicly Owned” covering 
the 1955 calendar year. This excludes 
federal projects (which are largely whole- 
sale rather than retail distributors of elec- 
tricity) and covers 261 publicly owned 
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class A and B electric utilities, with net 
electric utility plant investment of about 
$2.2 billion. These companies served about 
4.1 million ultimate consumers and had 
1955 revenues of $525 million. The re- 
port covers about 60 per cent of the non- 
federal publicly owned utilities, excluding 
small units which would not come under 
the A and B classification and possibly 
others which do not report to the FPC. 

Capitalization of these municipally 
owned utilities, public utility districts, etc., 
was about 46 per cent long-term debt and 
54 per cent “investment of municipality 
and surplus.” The return on the invest- 
ment in 1955 was about 7.3 per cent. Rate 
of return has been steadily declining from 
the 8.9 per cent earned in 1947-48. 


TABLE on page XII gives a separation 
A of some of the data as between the 
Tennessee valley area, the Pacific North- 
west area, and “other areas.”’ The latter 
classification would eliminate much of the 
effect of hydro operations which are an 
important factor in the Tennessee valley 
and Pacific Northwest areas. It is inter- 
esting to note that average annual resi- 
dential sales in “other areas” were 2,483 
kilowatt-hours, which compares with 2,- 
562 kilowatt-hours for all class A and B 
investor-owned electric utilities. This 
would seem to indicate that municipalities 
are less active in promoting new uses of 
electricity. 

The average revenue per kilowatt-hour 
was 2.41 cents for municipalities com- 
pared with 2.77 cents for private plants, 
the lower rate being accounted for by the 
difference in the tax load. While tax fig- 
ures for “other areas” are not shown, all 
of the publicly owned utilities included in 
the report paid 2.9 per cent of revenues in 
taxes, while investor-owned electric utili- 
ties (as reported by the EEI) paid 23.7 
per cent. Adjustment for the higher tax 
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load would raise the municipal rate to 
around 2.91 cents or about 5 per cent more 
than the average rate for investor-owned 
utilities—despite much higher capital 


costs. 
ca 


The Preliminary Summary 
Prospectus 


i on “Preliminary Summary Pro- 
spectus” has now become established 
as one of the numerous documents issued 
in connection with the public offering of 
a utility security. This new four-page 
leaflet may be distributed to any potential 
purchaser, under Rule 434A adopted by 
the SEC early this year. (See Release No. 
3722 for method of use.) A supply of the 
summary prospectus is furnished to the 
banking group which wins the competi- 


tive bid, for convenient use as a sales 
medium. 

The first page of the summary retains 
some of the technical format of the regu- 
lar prospectus, but adds other informa- 
tion. Thus in the case of the offering of 
an unlisted stock, it may point out that 
the issue is traded in the over-counter 
market, and give a recent quotation and 
the range of the bids for the year to date. 
It also describes the subscription rights, if 
these are issued, and mentions the func- 
tions of the underwriters in handling the 
issue. While there is no stereotyped setup 
for the other three pages, they may de- 
scribe the company’s business, the con- 
struction program, and application of 
proceeds of the offering, and the rights of 
the issue being sold in relation to other 
securities. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 


7/12/57 Divi- 
Price dend 
About Rate 


Annual 

Rev. 

(Miill.) 

Pipelines 
Ala.-Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 19 $1.20 
Commonwealth N. G.... 34 1.60 
Ee Deon. Nat, Gas 2.3655 9 .60 
Gulf Interstate Gas 10 
Miss. River Fuel 36 
Southern Nat. Gas 46 
Tenn. Gas Trans; <0... 33 
Texas East. Trans. ..... 27 
Texas Gas Trans. ...... 22 
Transcont. Gas P.L..... 19 
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Averages 


Integrated Companies 
American Nat. Gas 
Arkansas-Louis. Gas .... 
Colo, Interstate Gas .... 
Columbia Gas System ... 
Commonwealth Gas .... 
Gonsol. Gas Util. ....... 
Consol. Nat. Gas 

El Paso Nat. Gas 
Equitable Gas 
Kansas-Nebr. Nat. Gas .. 
Lone Star Gas 
Montana-Dakota Util. .. 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 
National Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas 
Panhandle East. P. L. ... 
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Yield Earnings 
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1951-56 Ratio out Equity 
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2.26De 40 
2.93Ma D9 
1.52De D10 
2.43Ma 


O Pennsylvania Gas 

S Peoples G. L. & Coke... 43 
34 O Southern Union Gas.... 29 

S United Gas Corp. ....... 35 
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Retail Distributors 


Alabama Gas 

Atlanta Gas Light 
Berkshire Gas 
Bridgeport Gas 
Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 
Brooklyn Union Gas .... 
Cascade Nat. Gas 
Central El. & Gas 
Central Indiana Gas .... 
Chattanooga Gas 

Gas Service 

Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas 

Houston Nat. Gas 
Indiana Gas & Water ... 
Laclede Gas 

Michigan Gas Utils. .... 
Midsouth Gas 
Minneapolis Gas 

Miss. Valley Gas « 
Mobile Gas Service 

New Haven Gas 

New Jersey Nat. Gas ... 
No. Illinois Gas 

North Penn Gas 

North Shore Gas 

Pacific Lighting 

Pioneer Nat. Gas 
Portland Gas & Coke ... 
Portiand “sas Ut. <2... 
Providence Gas 

Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 
So. Atlantic Gas 

South Jersey Gas 

United Gas Impr. ....... 
Wash. Gas Light 

Wash. Nat. Gas 
Western Ky. Gas 
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. Incr. Appros. 

Annual 7/12/57 Divi- Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
Rev, Price dend Approx. Share % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill.) About Rate teld Earnings crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 


Communications Companies 
Bell System 
$5,825 Amer. T. & T. (Cons.) .. 176 
274 Bell Tel. of Canada 43 
43 Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel. 
209 Mountain Sts. T. & T... 
308 New England T. & T.... 
792 PRG Ae A 65sec 
98 So. New Eng. Tel 


Averages F p 82% 
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Independents 
Anglo-Canadian Tel. .... 
British Gol: Tel: ..3 <4: 
Gas. Iner, Tel... i... 
Calif. Water & Tel. ..... 
Central Telephone 
Commonwealth Tel. ..... 
Florida Telephone 
General Telephone 
Hawaiian Telephone . 
Inter-Mountain Tel 
Peninsular Tel. 
Rochester Tel. ......... 
Southeastern Tel. ....... 
Southwestern St. Tel. ... 
United Utilities 

West Coast Tel. ........ 
Western Union Tel. .... 
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Transit Companies 


Baltimore Transit 
Cincinnati Transit 
Dallas Transit 

Fifth Ave. Coach Lines .. 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 
Los Angeles Transit .... 
Nat. City Lines 

Niagara Frontier Trans. . 
Phila. Transit 

Rochester Transit 

St ous Po S.. ..ckcesss 
ain City Ro Tos eee es 
United Transit 
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Averages 


Water Companies 

Holding Companies 
American Water Works . 
Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif. Water Service .... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water 
New Haven Water 
Ohio Water Service .... 
Phila. & Sub. Water .... 
Plainfield Un. Water . 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Springbrook .. 
Southern Calif. Water .. 
W. Va. Water Service .. 
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Averages 


A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je—June; Ju—July; Au—Au- 
gust; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. (e)—Also paid 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend December 1, 1956. (i)—Paid 2 per cent stock dividend December 10, 1956. (j)—Paid 10 per cent 
stock dividend November 21, 1956. (k)—Paid 3 per cent stock dividend December 19, 1956. (1)—One share 
of Pacific Northwest Pipeline for 70 shares held. (m)—Paid 10 per cent stock dividend January 2, 1957. 
(0)—Forty per cent stock dividend paid June 14, 1957. NC—Not comparable. NA—Not available. 
X—Deficit 1951. *On average shares. **1951 was an abnormally bad year. tAdjusted to eliminate 66 cents 
per share of nonrecurring tax savings. 
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What Others Think 


Utility Head Opposes Two-part Gas Rate 


mela consumers are now paying 
much of the cost of purchasing, 
transporting, and distributing natural gas 
to industrial users, according to Arthur 
K. Lee, chairman of the board of United 
Cities Utilities Company, in a recent 
statement. This “unfair treatment of 22 
million natural gas consumers,” said Lee, 
is being accomplished by the use of a two- 
part charge by pipeline companies forced 
upon many distributors in an effort to 
minimize their over-all gas purchase cost. 
Lee explained : 


The two-part rate was invented by 
pipelines in the late twenties when there 
was little market for gas and, in fact, 
much was being wasted into the air for 
that reason. General economic condi- 
tions and especially natural gas eco- 
nomics have changed radically since 
that time. Burning of gas for boiler fuel 
is wasteful and should be stopped. The 
two-part rate has outlived its usefulness 
and must go unless 22 million domestic 
(residential and commercial) consum- 
ers are willing to continue an already 
large and rapidly increasing subsidy to 
industrial users in order to compete with 
the use of powdered coal on a dollar- 
and-cents basis, which is the only basis 
upon which fuel is purchased for boiler 
and similar inferior uses. 


According to Lee, the two-part rate 
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works this way: One part supposedly 
covers the sale of the gas itself and is 
designated the “commodity” rate. The 
other presumably represents only the cost 
of the use of the line and is designated the 
“demand” charge. It is a monthly mini- 
mum charge determined by multiplying 
the maximum Mcf of gas delivered during 
any day of the entire year by a definite 
charge per Mcf set forth in the rate sched- 
ule. 

As the maximum use takes place dur- 
ing the winter months for residential and 
other space heating, it is the domestic 
(residential and commercial) customer 
who pays this charge. 


c¢ HE Claim is made by the pipelines 
that cheap summer sales are neces- 
sary in order to keep their lines operating 
at full capacity the year around, even 
though the summer gas does not pay its 
part of the total cost expense,” Lee said. 
“My study during recent weeks convinces 
me this is not true,” he said. The two-part 
rate may have had its advantages in load 
building while there was an abundance of 
gas of little or no field value, but it must 
be prohibited and a straight “commodity” 
rate only substituted for three reasons: 


1. To stop ever-increasing subsidiza- 
tion of the industrial use of gas by do- 
mestic customers. 
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2. To restore industrial competition 
with coal and other fuels, and 

3. To conserve for domestic use a 
large proportion of the gas now used 
for boiler fuel and other inferior uses. 


| en the year ending March, 1957, an 
FPC release shows cost of gas pur- 
chased by interstate pipelines to be .149 
cents (March alone .152 cents) per Mcf as 
against an average in 1954 of .101 cents, 
an increase in three years of nearly 5 
cents. “As 50 per cent of the gas is largely 
purchased under old contracts for less than 
.149 cents, it is quite evident that new 
contract prices, escalations, and renegotia- 
tions are spiraling the average upward 
with increasing rapidity,” Lee said. 

Ina recent case, Lee continued, the FPC 
granted four large oil company producers 
a 22-cent to 35-cent price on the ground 
that the gas was needed for interstate cus- 
tomers. The threat used by the companies 
was that they would start negotiations for 
local sale. Sale to interstate lines is the 
only practical market available and a price 
much lower than 22 cents for delivery in 
the Gulf of Mexico would certainly be 
needed to move large industry away from 
powdered coal territory. Said Lee: 


It is claimed that this 22-cent to 35- 
cent price will not trigger costs of gas 
on the mainland under _ escalator 
clauses. This may be true, I don’t know. 
But there is little doubt that if the 
Harris Bill is passed “reasonable mar- 
ket price” on the mainland will not be 
less than “reasonable market price” 
several miles in the Gulf. 

In recent rate increase applications 
by large pipelines all or nearly all the 
increase is to be applied to the “de- 
mand” charge. Despite the fact that 
proper division of costs by pipeline com- 
panies should include cost of gas pur- 
chased in the “commodity” part of any 


two-part rate, these companies have 
chosen to add those and other increases 
in costs to the “demand” (residential 
consumer ) part of the rate schedule. ... 


This practice transforms a 5-cent in- 
crease in field price to 15 cents for the 
one-third sold to the domestic consum- 
er. The 22-cent purchase just approved 
is a 12-cent increase from the 1954 
average price and the increased cost of 
gas for sale to domestic consumers will 
be roughly 36 cents per Mcf. And the 
figures... of my statement of October 
14, 1955, showing an annual increased 
cost to consumers of over $800 million, 
if field prices were raised to 25 cents, 
are perilously near becoming a reality 
in much less time than I anticipated. If 
you will multiply present known re- 
coverable reserves of 237 billion Mcf 
by 12 cents, you will find inventory 
value of these reserves, at the prices in 
this contract, have increased over $28 
billion! 


HIs one contract covers a reserve es- 

timated at as high as 6 billion Mcf 
of gas, Lee explained. Convert that to dol- 
lars at a little less than average price and 
you have $1.5 billion. It is well known 
that wells drilled in the Gulf cost immense 
sums. They may average $5 million per 
well. Presuming that 10 wells are drilled 
before a sufficient safe flow is reached to 
begin initial deliveries, Lee figures that in- 
creasing deliveries should pay all addi- 
tional drilling and operation costs. 

The purchaser of this gas is Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company. It supplies 
perhaps 2 million consumers, probably 
over half of them in New York or New 
England. “Over a period of years,” says 
Lee, “that means $750 for each and every 
consumer for gas under this one contract, 
and the New York and New England con- 
sumer will pay two or three times the 
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added cost allocated to ‘demand’ in the 
short distance zone, because that charge 
is based upon pipeline usage in proportion 
to distance, by zones, from the field.” 

The entire contract may, however, be 
invalidated if the Harris Bill is not passed, 
Lee points out. If a two-part rate is pro- 
hibited by Congress, this and other re- 
serves will be looking for a market for 
many years at about half this contract 
price. 

The FPC release referred to shows that 
the pipelines during the year ending March 
31, 1957, sold all gas carried (including 
direct sales) for .273 cents per Mcf. As 
the purchase price averaged .149 cents, the 
average carrying charge must have been 
.124 cents. A rate card is one of the 
largest pipelines, says Lee, shows a com- 
modity charge in a zone near the field of 
13 cents per Mcf, increasing by zones to 
.243 cents at terminus. The “demand” 
charge, also increasing by zones, runs from 


$1.30 to $3.09. 


Ts ins for increase are now 
pending by this company and sev- 
eral others, but I think it is fair to say that, 
during the past year, the average charge 
by all pipelines for commodity has been 
not less than 20 cents and the average de- 
mand charge not less than $2,” he said. 
“As the pipeline is paying 15 cents for the 
gas and selling it to the distributor for in- 
dustrial use for only the 20-cent com- 
modity charge, it follows that it only 
grosses 5 cents to 6 cents per Mcf on inter- 
ruptible industrial sales . . . as against an 
average gross of .124 cents. The utility 
distributor is compelled through the in- 
creased demand charge to make up this 
average. He tries to sell the 20-cent gas to 
interruptible consumers for all they will 
pay, but must pass most of it along to his 
domestic customers.” 
Presuming that the proportion of gas 
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used as between domestic consumers on 
the one hand and industrial on the other 
is roughly the same today as it was in 
1955 (less than one-third to domestic cus- 
tomers and more than two-thirds to in- 
dustrial, including direct sales) Lee’s cal- 
culation indicates that during the year end- 
ing March, 1957, pipelines charged only 
5 to 6 cents per Mcf for carrying indus- 
trial gas and 21 to 22 cents for domestic 
gas. This differential will rapidly increase 
if pipelines are allowed to allocate future 
increases to residential users only, which is 
why the new 12-cent increase will cost the 
domestic consumer at least 36 cents. 


i hms two-part rate has an even greater 
impact as between large cities and inte- 
grated gas systems on the one hand and 
smaller nonindustrial cities on the other, 
Lee continued. The city containing large 
industries, he explained, plus perhaps lo- 
cal supply and/or storage, may be able (by 
selling during the summer, fall, and spring 
cheap interruptible) to purchase the same 
amount each day throughout the year. It 
is then rated as having a 100 per cent load 
factor. 

But in a large proportion of cities 
neither industrial sales, local supply, nor 
storage facilities are available. This re- 
sults in a load factor as low as 30 per cent 
or 40 per cent in such cities. The rate card 
mentioned above reveals that gas at a 40 
per cent load factor would cost per aver- 
age Mcf, 144 per cent of the cost in a 100 
per cent load factor town. But if the dis- 
tributor can buy his gas on a 100 per cent 
load factor basis, his over-all cost would 
be the same as a flat commodity charge. 
Lee said: | 

There are two ways for a large city 
to achieve a 100 per cent load factor. 

The two companies serving Chicago and 

vicinity sell over 75 per cent of all gas 

sold by utilities in Illinois. They sold 
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in 1956 roughly 50 per cent of their gas 
for domestic and similar uses at around 
$1.08 per Mcf, 16 per cent to firm in- 
dustrial users at around 60 cents per 
Mcf and the balance of 34 per cent to 
interruptible industrials at .275 cents. 
Their over-all gas cost was thus reduced 
to the equivalent of a straight commod- 
ity rate. The pipeline subsidiaries of 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company of 
Chicago have applications pending to 
increase their rates but in order to avoid 
any considerable increase of cost to the 
industrials which would cause them to 
begin using coal, practically the entire 
increase is charged to “demand.” 
Peoples alone used last year over 120 
billion Mcf and as the field price has in- 
creased 5 cents since 1954, Chicago gas 
must have cost the pipelines an increase 
of $6 million. Peoples on July 1, 1957, 
was compelled, because of increased gas 
and labor costs, to request a rate in- 
crease of $11,480,000. If this increase is 
granted, $200,000 plus small automatic 
adjustments will be paid by large indus- 
trial customers and over $11 million by 
other customers. That means interrupt- 
ible industrial rates will be increased 
.125 cents per Mcf and other rates an 
average of .084 cents. The increase for 
small residential use, according to com- 
pany announcement, will be 20 cents. 


New York city and vicinity achieves 
a 100 per cent load factor purchasing 
power in another way. The distributors 
there had established distribution of 
artificial gas mixed with local natural 
gas at high prices before long-line gas 
arrived. The 20 per cent of their gas 
sold to industry in 1955 for superior 
(not interruptible) uses paid 78 cents 
per Mcf and local production and stor- 
age facilities are used to achieve a 100 
per cent load factor. General use of gas 
for residential space heating is discour- 


aged by the high prices necessary for 
small deliveries. The higher price of 
interstate gas, because of increased dis- 
tance from the field, also enters into this. 
The domestic rate averaged $1.47 in the 
state of New York and as a result the 
average domestic customer used only 
about 50 Mcf per annum as against 98 
Mcf in Illinois and 182 Mcf in Ohio, 
where domestic gas sold for an average 
of 65 cents. Because these conditions 
make it possible to purchase that por- 
tion of their gas needed from interstate 
lines, on a 100 per cent load factor basis, 
giving them a favored position as be- 
tween distributors, officers of Brooklyn 
Union, Consolidated, and Consolidated 
Edison have been active in promoting 
and testifying in favor of the present 
Harris Bill. 


Sane to the claimed gas shortage, 
Lee admits that there is a refusal of 
large and small producers to commit their 
gas to contract, because they expect pipe- 
lines by use of the two-part rate to continue 
to transfer all additional costs to the do- 
mestic consumer. 

The annual report of a committee of 
the American Gas Association shows re- 
serves at December 31, 1956, as 237,000 
billion Mcf, and production for the year 
of 10,900. This would seem to indicate that 
without finding additional gas we have a 
reserve which will last twenty-two years 
at present usage. 

“But this ‘production’ item is a mis- 
nomer,” Lee said. “It consists partly of 
production but chiefly withdrawal from 
reserves. It is true that new reserves are 
being created in increasing quantities and 
that the known recoverable reserve has in- 
creased every year since figures have been 
compiled, but the ‘production’ as used in 
these reports is a figure governed by the 
amount of gas which can be sold through 
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pipelines and utility facilities during the 
year under consideration.” 

Here is the way it is built up according 
to Lee: 

1. Much gas is produced in oil fields. 
This is truly, both from discovery and oil 
use, a by-product. It was formerly largely 
“flared” —1.e., burned—in order to prevent 
its interference with the production of oil. 
Then it was found that it had a valuable 
use in the field in repressuring the oil wells, 
and repeated use of the same gas, cycling, 
became common. Not all oil field gas is 
needed for this use. In 1954 oil wells pro- 
duced 3,500 billion Mcf and used 1,500 
for repressuring. There were 700 billion 
Mcf wasted and lost and 1,500 used in the 
field for drilling, pumping, etc. Part of the 
waste and field use took place in gas well 
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operations, but Lee thinks it is fair to say 
that of the 2,200 so used at least 1,500 was 
consumed in the oil fields themselves. 
Thus, while some oil fields contributed 
considerably to gas production, as a whole 
their contribution was probably less than 
7 per cent of the entire marketed produc- 
tion of 7,000 billion Mcf that year. And 
Lee is sure that oil field production per- 
centages remain relatively the same today. 

But this 7 per cent must be disposed of. 
There is no storage for it and most states, 
as a matter of conservation, will not allow 
it to be wasted. 

This approximately 500 billion Mcf is 
the first item entering into production. 

2. According to FPC figures, 26 per cent 
of all interstate shipments or a little less 
than 2,000 billion Mcf must be purchased 
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by pipelines for the use of 22 million do- 
mestic consumers and 500 for commercial 
users. That means that after using the 
saved gas from oil wells, 2,000 billions had 
to be taken from new wells or present re- 
serves to take care of residential and com- 
mercial customers. 

3. The 1955 loss and waste exceeded 
2,500 billion Mcf and, assuming a propor- 
tional increase in 1956, must have reached 
2,800 billion Mcf. Deducting this figure 
from 10,900 production of 1956, it is 
found that marketed “production” may 
have reached 8,100 billion Mcf. Seven 
thousand three hundred sixty-seven bil- 
lion were shipped through interstate 
lines in the calendar year and the lines were 
kept full by selling around 5,000 billion 
Mcf to direct customers and utilities at low 
prices. Evidently around 600 billion Mcf 
were sold intrastate through other than 
interstate lines. 


ig is clear, therefore, that “production” 
as used simply means the amount of 
gas which can be marketed at a low figure, 
subsidized by higher-priced sales to domes- 
tic consumers. Lee continued : 


Sale of industrial gas is comparable 
to the farm subsidy. Twenty-two mil- 
lion residential gas consumers are pay- 
ing through distributors and pipelines 
a subsidy similar to that paid on farm 
products by the consuming public 
through our government. In the case 
of farms it may be justified, but there 
is no justice for the small consumer to 
be forced to subsidize gas purchases for 
large and profitable companies. Further- 
more, farm products are replaceable, 
while gas, abundant for many years, is 
irreplaceable. 

A portion of the 7,500 billion 
Mcf of gas shipped through interstate 
lines is sold through utilities in the 
states where produced. The nearly 1,- 


500 billion Mcf so sold for industrial 
purposes in Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma in 1955 by utilities 
grossed less than 15 cents per Mcf. It 
is probably fair to presume that the 
producers received less than 10 cents. 
Around 600 billion (above) were prob- 
ably sold direct at that figure or less. 
Where are the industrials which can af- 
ford to move to these states to consume 
any sizable proportion of this quantity, 
let alone at a price to compete with a 
22-cent to 35-cent contract price? 


ust what would be the effect of a one- 
part charge? Lee explained that the 
field cost of gas last year was 15 cents. The 
pipeline charge was .124 cents or an aver- 
age of .274 cents cost to the direct and 
utility customer. If the distributor charge 
to industrial users remained at 5 cents to 
6 cents, a considerable part of the inter- 
ruptible load would be lost and still more 
would be lost when the pipeline price was 
increased to take the place of loss from re- 
duced load. It should, however, stabilize 
with a loss of perhaps half the industrial 
and direct sales. That would mean that 
the entire gas sales of pipelines would be 
reduced to 66 per cent of present sales. 

If one-third of quantity were lost, Lee 
said, “the pipelines could realize the same 
gross income by increasing their rate from 
.124 cents to .186 cents, and would cer- 
tainly make some additional saving in op- 
erating expense because of lessened vol- 
ume. Add to this .186 cents the .149-cent 
field cost of gas and we arrive at a cost 
for domestic gas of .335 cents under a 
straight commodity rate instead of the 
.363 cents actually paid per that table by 
utilities.” The gas saving would be 2,500 
billion Mcf, competition would again be 
introduced to gas production, and in Lee’s 
opinion, if it were known that this would 
be a continuing policy, prices would recede 
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to their 1954 level. Recalling that a Con- 
gressman stated on the floor of the House 
recently that steel is big business and 
should not increase its prices $6 per ton 
in face of present conditions, Lee noted 
that among the twenty largest American 
corporations, ten are oil and gas companies, 
while only two are steel. But they expect 
a far larger proportional increase if the 
Harris Bill becomes law. Lee said : 


This gas would be conserved for do- 
mestic and superior industrial use. This 
will be strongly objected to by the 
producer, because he would lose one- 
third of his sales. But he has contended 
that he wishes competition to fix his 
price and the elimination of the two-part 
rate, supplanted by a straight commod- 
ity charge, is the only way to provide 
real competition between fuels. 

After all, why should the one-third of 
gas carried for superior uses subsidize 
in an ever-increasing spiral the two- 
thirds used for inferior purposes? 
While some railroads carry a few pas- 


sengers at reduced prices, we wouldn’t 
allow them to carry two-thirds of their 
passengers at one-quarter price just be- 
cause they are running their trains in 
that direction. 


lng thinks a reasonable, effective, and 
fair way to prevent the sale of gas for 
less than cost would be to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act (or an amendment to the 
Harris Bill if it is to be passed) by pro- 
hibiting the use of the two-part rate and 
the purchase and sale of gas by pipelines 
on year-around contracts and upon a com- 
modity basis only, to both utility and di- 
rect customers, with a differential in price 
only as between customers on a zone basis. 
Continued increases in producer prices 
can, with only a flat commodity price ex- 
isting, be made only with corresponding 
volume losses and for the same reason 
pipelines will be compelled to purchase 
cheaply enough and only in sufficient quan- 
tities to allow themselves to meet coal’s 
competition. 





“U.S. A. in New Dimensions” 


 emeeane productive power has grown 
so spectacularly in the past half-cen- 
tury that our economic system must be 
looked upon in genuinely new dimensions, 
says a Twentieth Century Fund report is- 
sued on July 15th. 

As evidence of the kind of growth that 
is forcing the country to revise its think- 
ing upward, the report shows that in the 
past fifty years or so average output per 
hour of work has tripled ; consumer spend- 
ing has more than tripled; average per 
acre yields of certain farm crops have 
more than doubled; population has risen 
from around 75 million to nearly 170 
million; and average yearly income per 
family now stands at more than $6,000. 
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“The United States has not merely 
climbed to a new plateau,” the report sug- 
gests, “but is ascending heights whose 
upper limit is not yet measurable, and at 
an accelerated rate of speed.” 

The report bears the title “U. S. A. in 
New Dimensions’ and is written by 
Thomas R. Carskadon, associate director 
of the fund, and George Soule, economist 
and author, with illustrations by Rudolf 
Modley. It is based on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s major study, “America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey,” 
by J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates. 
The new report carries a foreword by 
August Heckscher, director of the fund, 
and it is being published by the Macmillan 
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Company. The fund’s report points out: 


One of our outstanding long-range 
trends, is the shifting of families and 
individuals . . . from lower income 
ranges into higher. In 1935-36 more 
than two out of every five consumer 
units had annual incomes of less than 
$1,000—in dollars of then current pur- 
chasing power. . . . By 1950 only 7.6 
per cent of consumer units were receiv- 
ing less than $1,000 annual income. The 
gains at the upper end of the income 
scale were even more striking. Almost 
one-quarter of all consumer units had 
more than $5,000 income in 1947 and 
the proportion was nearly 30 per cent 
in 1950. 


— the size of the market that 
such incomes and such rates of growth 
promise for the future, the report says, 
“If our 1960 estimates are reasonable, 
American business can look to a consum- 
er market with purchasing power (based 
on disposable personal income) for goods 
and services nearly three times as large as 
in the worst years of the depression, one- 
third larger than in the peak year of 
World War II, and nearly one-fourth 
larger than in prosperous 1950. These es- 
timates are based on dollars of constant 
purchasing power.” 

Amid these signs of growth and plenty, 
the report is careful to point out that “Not 
all our problems are solved, however. 
Some Americans are still ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, ill-fed. Slums and decay blight 
large sections of our cities, and much re- 
mains to be done to take proper care of 
our natural heritage of land, forest, and 
water... . We cannot be sure by any means 
that we have abolished depressions or that 
we will never face hard times or economic 
trials in the future. And undoubtedly cer- 
tain industries, occupations, and parts of 
the country will continue to have difficul- 


ties from time to time, even though the 
country as a whole may be doing very 
well.” 

The new report points to rising produc- 
tivity, meaning increased output for an 
average hour’s work, as the central prin- 
ciple in America’s economic advancement 
and stresses the importance of the use of 
machine power. Looking back to a cen- 
tury ago, the report says: 


Our net output of goods and serv- 
ices in 1950 was 25 times what it was 
in 1850, and we did the job with only 
eight times as many workers... . 

But we used 74 times as much non- 
human energy. In other words, one man 
with today’s power-driven mechanical 
equipment can do as much work in forty 
hours as three men working seventy 
hours a week with the primitive tools 
of a century ago. This is the central 
principle of our success, the secret of 
our phenomenal rise in productivity. 


Hema this principle into the future, 
the report estimates that “American 


productivity . . . is increasing so rapidly 
that if present rates continue, in another 
century we shall be able to produce as 
much in one 7-hour day as we now pro- 
duce in a 40-hour week.” 

Noting similar advances in agriculture, 
“U.S. A. in New Dimensions” declared : 


At mid-century the big fact about 
America’s farms is that they have 
shared, along with business and indus- 
try, our country’s spectacular advances 
in ability to produce. 

We now have actually fewer farm- 
ers in this country than we had in 1910. 
In that year we had a population of 
around 92 million, whereas in the mid- 
dle 1950’s our smaller number of farm- 
ers were producing more than enough 
for our population of more than 165 
million. 
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One striking result of our growth in 
ability to produce is a shortening of work- 
ing hours and greatly increased leisure. 
As the new report puts it, “While Ameri- 
can productivity has steadily gone up, 
working hours have steadily gone down, 
from an average of about seventy hours 
per week in 1850 to the 40-hour week of 
today. 

“Leisure time for recreation for the 
average employed American has nearly 
doubled since 1900 and seems likely to in- 
crease still further. Figures indicate that 
since 1910 as our national productivity has 
increased we have tended to take about 
two-thirds of the possible gain in the form 
of goods and services, and one-third in 
shorter working hours and increased 
leisure. Long-term trends indicate an 
average workweek perhaps as low as 
thirty-seven and one-half hours in 1960.” 


acoraggi our economic system as a 


whole, “U.S. A. in New Dimensions” 
speaks of “our fundamental assets: the 
energy and spirit of the American people; 
our vast physical plant made up of the 
land and resources of nature plus man- 
made structures and equipment of every 
kind; and our democratic system that 
guarantees political and economic freedom 
to all. With these ingredients we have 
made giant advances. In America today 
our income per person is higher than that 
of any other country and probably five 
times the average for the world as a 
whole.” 

In looking at America’s natural re- 
sources of land and minerals and forests 
and water, the new report strongly urges 
sparing use and intelligent conservation 
of our basic assets. On the other side of 
the equation, the report says: 


Yet we have more, much more, than 
simply a central store of raw materials 
which, once used up, will be gone for- 
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ever. Out of our laboratories and fac- 
tories comes a steady stream of fibers, 
substances, materials created to order. 
It is almost literally true that if you give 
the specifications of any wanted ma- 
terial—strong as steel, flexible as rub- 
ber, light as balsa, washable as cotton, 
heavy as lead, hard as a diamond—in 
any combination, technology will create 
it for you. And modern technology will 
use such ingredients as air, water, sand, 
vegetable pulp, and metals from the sea, 
which are available in almost limitless 
quantities. 


The whole forecast of the American 
future is based on our continuing ad- 
vances in technology, which is defined as 
“our accumulated knowledge, techniques, 
and skills and their application in creating 
useful goods and services.”’ As the report 
puts it, “Technology is our primary re- 
source. Without it, all other resources 
would be economically nonexistent.” 


CC S. A. In NEw Dimensions” 

e speaks of new energy sources 
such as atomic power and sun power and 
their importance to the country’s future. 
It describes the trend toward automation 
and more and more complex machines, 
and, looking to the future, says: 


In the long run machines create more 
jobs than they destroy. Our record of 
the past half-century shows that in spite 
of general depressions, as well as diff- 
culties in certain localities and certain 
industries at certain times, we have en- 
joyed a vast increase in the amount and 
variety of goods and services available 
to our people as a whole. And at the 
same time we have had not fewer jobs 
but a steady rise in both the number 
and proportion of our people in gainful 
work, a rise in real income and a steady 
shortening of the workweek. Our long- 
term trend is unmistakably upward. 





The March of 
Events 


ABA Utility Section Meeting 


iepporercung with the eightieth annual 
meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Section of Public Utility Law 
held its first session on Thursday, July 
11th, at the Ambassador hotel, New York 
city. Chairman of the section, Donald C. 
Power, president of the General Tele- 
phone Corporation, presided. The 1957 
sessions of the section were divided into 
two parts, those in New York city being 
held July 11th to 13th, and those in Lon- 
don slated to be held in the Thames Room 
of the Hotel Charing Cross, July 25th. 

At the New York session on July 12th 
pending natural gas legislation to exempt 
producers from Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction was discussed. William 
E. Torkelson, chief counsel of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, pre- 
sented the consumer’s point of view, Wil- 
liam A, Dougherty, New York attorney, 
discussed the distributor’s point of view, 
while George W. Hazlett, Cleveland at- 
torney, presented the producer’s view- 
point. 

The afternoon session of the same day 
was held jointly with the Section of Ad- 
ministrative Law. The joint session heard 
addresses by Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president, Eastern Air Lines, and John 
W. Cragun of Washington, D. C. J. W. 


a 


——_ 


McAfee, president of Union Electric 
Company of Missouri, and Starr Thomas, 
general attorney for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company, dis- 
cussed administrative law from the public 
utility point of view. 

The session on Saturday, July 13th, 
was devoted to a discussion of the sec- 
tion’s annual report on developments dur- 
ing the year in the field of public utility 
law. W. James MacIntosh, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee, presented the report. J. K. Busby, 
executive vice president, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company, spoke on 
atomic energy problems. James R. Dur- 
tee, presented the report. Jack K. Busby, 
spoke on air transportation problems. 
William R. Connole, member of the FPC, 
spoke in place of FPC Chairman Jerome 
K. Kuykendall, who had to remain in 
Washington in connection with the Sen- 
ate consideration of his renomination to 
the FPC. Commissioner Connole dis- 
cussed cost and field price value questions 
in pending gas legislation, the right of a 
utility to reject accelerated depreciation 
for taxes, and the probability that the 
FPC would use some method for de 
termining producer costs on the basis of 
areas or groups. Owen C. Clarke, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, discussed surface transportation 
problems. 

The text of papers delivered at the sec- 
tion’s sessions will be carried in a special 
appendix, as usual, in a forthcoming is- 
sue of Pusiic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY. 
The addresses before the London sessions 
will be noted in a subsequent news review. 

Before it adjourned for the trip to 
London, the section elected the following 
officers: Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., well- 
known New York city attorney, chairman ; 
John B. Prizer, vice chairman; Francis 
X. Welch, editor of Pusiic UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY, secretary; and C. William 
Cooper, New York city attorney, chair- 
man of the Standing Committee. New 
members elected to the section’s council 
were: George L. Buland, San Francisco; 
Stephen H. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; 
Jack K. Busby, Allentown, Pennsylvania; 
and W. James MacIntosh, Philadelphia. 


Gas Legislation 


— by the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of legislation eas- 
ing federal controls over natural gas pro- 
ducers practically assures House action at 
this session of Congress on this contro- 
versial measure. But the narrow vote (15 
to 13) clearing the Harris-O’Hara Bill for 
House consideration probably foreshad- 
ows a similar close vote on final passage. 
Chairman Harris (Democrat, Arkansas) 
has refused to predict the outcome, while 
opponents of the measure seem confident 
of enough votes to defeat the bill. 

House Speaker Rayburn (Democrat, 
Texas), who expressed hope that the bill 
would be brought upon the floor this year, 
conditioned its passage on all-out support 
by the administration. The inference was 
that the House Democratic leadership 
would not go out of its way to aid in pas- 
sage of the bill unless the administration 
takes full responsibility for it. 
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The bill was reported from committee 
in substantially the same form as intro- 
duced by Representative Harris. Neither 
of the two amendments suggested by the 
administration during the hearings on the 
bill was adopted. One of these would have 
permitted the Federal Power Commission 
to consider a cost base in fixing producer 
rates. The other would have authorized 
the FPC to change escalator clauses in 
existing gas supply contracts. The only 
major change in the bill was a provision 
aiding industrial consumers by allowing 
refunds when the FPC finds a pipeline’s 
rates too high. At present, the FPC has no 
authority to regulate direct sales to indus- 
trial users. 

Representative Harris disclosed he had 
been “reliably informed” by the adminis- 
tration spokesmen that the bill has White 
House approval as voted out of commit- 
tee: 

The committee voted down, by solid 
margins, (1) a substitute measure spon- 
sored by Representative Torbert Mac- 
Donald (Democrat, Massachusetts), and 
(2) a motion to table the Harris-O’Hara 
Bill offered by Representative John Hesel- 
ton (Republican, Massachusetts). The 
vote on the MacDonald Bill to retain fed- 
eral regulation over large producers only 
was defeated 19 to 11. The Heselton mo- 
tion was killed by an 18-to-12 vote. 


Representative MacDonald saw the final 
two-vote margin as an indication that the 
bill would run into trouble in both the 
Rules Committee and on the House floor. 
He predicted the measure would be 
“easily” defeated in the House. 

“This is an altogether different kind 
of a bill than we had in the last Congress, 
as indicated by the vote,” Representative 
Harris declared. He referred to the fact 
that the FPC would review rate increases, 
although not from a cost standpoint. The 
Harris-Fulbright Bill would have freed 
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gas production from any federal review 
whatsoever. 

Representative Harris said majority 
and minority reports on the new bill would 


be published by the committee. He said it 
would then be up to the House leadership 
to get it through the Rules Committee to 
a vote by the House. 


Arkansas 


Starts New Gas Price Study 
RESOLUTION adopted by the state pub- 
lic service commission last month 
directed its staff to determine the fair field 
price of all natural gas utilities operating 
in the state. Commission Chairman Lewis 
M. Robinson said the study definitely 
would not result in rate increases for the 
gas companies. W. R. Stephens, board 
chairman of Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Company, said that “under no circum- 
stances” would it mean higher rates for 
domestic customers of his firm. 


The commission said it was ordering 
the study because of a 1957 state legisla- 
tive act legalizing the fair field price 
theory of regulation in Arkansas. The 
commission used this theory rather than 
the traditional rate base method of figur- 
ing the cost of produced gas to authorize 
for Ark La the 1955 increase in rates for 
its large industrial users. The increase was 
appealed to the state supreme court which 
early this year held that there was no legal 
authority for using the fair field price 
method. 


California 


PG&E Plans to Import 
Gas from Canada 


om to construct a $330 million pipe- 
line system to transport natural gas 
from Canada direct to California were 
announced recently by Norman R. Suther- 
land, president and general manager of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. The 
international project would connect the 
continually expanding California market 
to important new resources of natural gas 
in the Province of Alberta, thus adding 
substantially to supplies from other 
sources required to meet the mounting 


fuel and energy needs of the state. 

A substantial quantity of gas has been 
purchased for the project by a recently 
organized Canadian subsidiary of the com- 
pany, Sutherland said, and negotiations 
for the purchase of additional gas are in 
progress. 

The project will require authorizations 
of governmental agencies of Alberta and 
of Canada, of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and of the state public utilities com- 
mission. 

Initial deliveries of 400 million cubic 
feet a day are planned for 1960. 


Delaware 


Phone Rates Suspended 


| O unppmee public service commission 
on July 10th suspended until October 


17th the Diamond State Telephone Com- 
pany’s request for higher rates. The com- 
pany had filed a petition asking for ap- 
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proval of rate increases, effective July 
21st. 

Since the commission reached no final 
decision on the proposed increase, the 
company may now legally raise its rates 
automatically, but the higher rate would 
only be temporary and subject to reversal 


later. Hearings will be conducted by the 
commission. 

In order to put the rate boosts into effect 
ahead of a final commission decision, the 
company announced it would post a bond 
of about $1,880,000 to cover possible sub- 
sequent refunds. 


Pennsylvania 


Studies Gas Rate Pleas 


HE state public utility commission 
last month rejected a request by 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Company, 
Pittsburgh, for an immediate $1,523,000 
annual natural gas rate increase. The 
commission also suspended proposals by 
two other western Pennsylvania utilities 
to raise gas rates by $1.5 million a year. 
Besides Manufacturers, increases were 
asked by Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, and North Penn Gas Com- 
pany, Port Allegheny, to offset raises in 
the wholesale price of natural gas pur- 
chased from pipeline firms. Peoples sought 
a $1,269,149 increase July 15th, while 
North Penn wanted a $229,702 boost, ef- 
fective July 22nd. Both were suspended 


for six months from those dates pending 
investigations. The commission said hear- 
ings would be opened as soon as possible. 

The commission currently is conducting 
hearings on a $6,479,000 increase which 
Manufacturers wanted to put into effect 
last May for its 247,000 consumers in 25 
counties. Filed in two parts, the increase 
is under suspension until November 12th- 
13th. Pending completion of the hearings 
and a final order, Manufacturers asked the 
commission to lift suspension of one in- 
crease totaling $1,523,000, which it said 
is designed to recover the higher cost of 
gas. The commission denied the request 
and will continue to consider it at further 
hearings along with the second proposed 
increase of $4,956,000. 


Washington 


Rocky Reach Dam Licensed 


HE Federal Power Commission re- 

cently issued a 50-year license to Pub- 
lic Utility District No. 1 of Chelan County 
for its $225,772,000 Rocky Reach hydro- 
electric project on the Columbia river in 
Chelan and Douglas counties, Washing- 
ton. 

The commission did not impose a con- 
dition, as requested by Public Utility Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Douglas County that would 
have required the licensee to reimburse the 
future owner of the potential Wells proj- 
ect for loss of power caused by overlap 
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of the Wells tailwater by the Rocky Reach 
pool. 

The commission originally granted the 
license to the Chelan district in July, 1956, 
but the order was remanded to the com- 
mission for further study by the U. S. 
court of appeals. 

Under an agreement, part of the con- 
struction costs of Rocky Reach dam on 
the Columbia river near Wenatchee will 
be paid for by the Aluminum Company 
of America in return for a contract allow- 
ing Alcoa to purchase part of the power 
to be generated by the dam. 





Progress 


of 


Regulation 











Trends and Topics 
Partial Acceptance of Field Price Theory 


HP yacergememeny committees have been examining proposals for easing fed- 
eral controls over natural gas producers since the Supreme Court, in the 
Phillips case (3 PUR3d 129), decided that they are subject to regulation under 
the Natural Gas Act. Not much progress has been made in gaining acceptance 
of the fair field price theory under federal regulation, but in Arkansas the 
story is different. After judicial reversal of a rate order based on fair field 
price, the legislature passed a law legalizing the fair field price theory of rate 
making, and the governor approved (Pustic Urizities FortnicHtiy, March 
28, 1957, page 485). 

The early history of the fair field price theory of rate fixing for natural 
gas was reviewed in Pusitic UTiLities ForTNIGHTLY, December 22, 1955, 
page 1051, following its acceptance by the Federal Power Commission in the 
Panhandle case (3 PUR3d 396) and by the Arkansas commission in the 
Arkansas Louisiana case (10 PUR3d 407). Both of those decisions were 
overruled. A federal court remanded the Panhandle case (11 PUR3d 113), 
and the Arkansas supreme court upset the state commission rate order (18 
PUR3d 13). 


Departure from Rate Base Method 


The federal court did not forbid the use of the field price method. Allow- 
ance of the field price for gas produced, said the court, is not unlawful merely 
because it departs from the traditional rate base method, but such an innova- 
tion must not lift the rates above the just and reasonable standards of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act (11 PUR3d 113, 120). The commission, in the Union Oil Com- 
pany case, said that from the court’s language it was plain that the value 
method used alone was not a method of rate making open to the commission 
within its delegated power. Even though the rate base method is not the only 
one available, it is essential as a basis for comparison (16 PUR3d 112). There 
must also be evidence that increased rates are no higher than necessary to en- 
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courage exploration for and production of known and future gas reserves. 
The commission, denying a rehearing in the Union Oil case, could find no 
reason for excluding independent producers from the law laid down by the 
court (17 PUR3d 291). 

An explanation and justification of the Federal Power Commission’s dis- 
missal of the application by Union Oil Company of California for a rate in- 
crease is reported in Pusiic UTILITIES ForRTNIGHTLY, January 17, 1957, pages 
109 and 123. The case was dismissed because the evidence submitted was limit- 
ed to arm’s-length bargaining and fair field price of gas (16 PUR3d 112). 
Commissioner Connole said that, under the court ruling in the Panhandle case 
(11 PUR3d 113), the commission had no choice but to rule as it did. 

The.commission reiterated its views in the Forest Oil Corporation decision 
(18 PUR3d 233). Statements by expert witnesses that increased rates were 
needed or desirable as an incentive for exploration and production were not 
enough. It was said to be essential that the conventional rate base method be 
used at least as a basis of comparison or point of departure. The company 
must then produce evidence supplemental to evidence of arm’s-length bargain- 
ing and of market value. Therefore under federal law, it seems, fair field 
price evidence is acceptable but not sufficient alone to support a rate. 


Fair Field Price in the States 


Even though fair field price be accepted, along with other evidence, in fed- 
eral cases, state laws may have to be changed to permit its being considered 
locally. The Arkansas supreme court distinguished decisions under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act by pointing to the facts that (1) in the Panhandle case the party 
seeking higher rates was an independent pipeline company while the Arkansas 
company was a public utility, operating under an exclusive franchise, (2) the 
relationship of the parties was not the same; the Arkansas company bore a 
trustlike relationship to its customers, (3) the two situations were not gov- 
erned by the same statutory provisions; the Federal Power Commission need 
only “protect consumers against exploitation at the hands of natural gas com- 
panies,” while in Arkansas the commission must fix “the lowest possible rate 
commensurate with” a fair return (18 PUR3d 13, 21). 

But as noted above, the Arkansas commission accepted the fair field price 
method, the court reversed, and the legislature passed a new law legalizing 
it. Then the state commission, in the Fort Smith Gas Corporation case (18 
PUR3d 306), considered itself bound by the new law to recognize, as an op- 
erating expense, the fair field price theory with respect to gas purchased from 
an intrastate producer. 

The commission disclaimed authority to pass upon the reasonableness of the 
price paid for gas purchased from an interstate company subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. Apparently it is established law that states 
must yield to federal control. The Supreme Court, for example, decided that 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission could not fix a minimum price to be 
paid by an interstate pipeline company for natural gas to be transported for 
resale, in view of the exclusive jurisdiction of the FPC (8 PUR3d 7). 
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Field Price under Escalator Clause 


Although a federal court upheld the action of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in rejecting increased producer rates for failure to comply with provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act, the court recognized “prevailing field price” as a basis 
for prospective adjustment of prices. The contract between a producer and 
purchasers of gas established initial rates and provided for adjustments based 
upon prevailing field prices at the wellhead. The court said that while it was 
not free from doubt, it was inclined to agree that the yardstick for the deter- 
mination of such prices was sufficiently definite. What is the prevailing field 
price is a question of fact which can be readily ascertained, and any method 
which would fairly reflect such price “would be a proper yardstick under the 


contract” (13 PUR3d 414). 





Review of Current Cases 


Retail Gas Companies Have No Standing to Challenge 
Rate Form Change of Indirect Supplier 


fee U. S. circuit court of appeals 
ruled that two retail gas companies 
had no standing to seek review of a Fed- 
eral Power Commission order which per- 
mitted their direct supplier, Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Company, and their 
indirect supplier, United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, to change the latter’s demand-com- 
modity rate form by providing for a long- 
term contract demand. 

Under the new form the billing de- 
mand would not exceed, nor be less than 
90 per cent of, a quantity of gas to be 
agreed upon by the seller and buyer as an 
estimate of the buyer’s maximum-day re- 
quirement during a 20-year contract. The 
old rate form provided for annually ascer- 
tained peak demand. The commission’s 
order was limited to the contract demand 
element, and proposed increases in de- 
mand and commodity charges were re- 
served for a future hearing. The rate level 
would not be affected. 

The primary fact impelling the com- 
mission’s decision was the sharp increase 
in the space-heating load in the area 


served by the distribution customers of 
United Fuel and Central Kentucky. Un- 
der the old rate form the design capacity 
of these two companies was being utilized 
only once in approximately every eight 
years. Annual weather variations resulted 
in uneven collection of costs through de- 
mand charges. The newly authorized 
long-term contract demand would tend to 
stabilize recovery of costs. The commis- 
sion did not think a long-term commit- 
ment was unreasonable, considering that 
it was subject to continual administrative 
scrutiny. It specifically found that further 
use of the old rates would not be in the 
public interest. 


Aggrievement Based on Economic 
Change 


The retail companies indicated that 
they would ‘not object to a short-term 
(such as one year) contract demand form, 
but they asserted that the order unlawful- 
ly required them to pay Central Kentucky 
minimum demand revenues over a long 
term even though their gas requirements 
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might be curtailed by drastic economic 
changes in the gas industry. They did not 
attempt to show, however, that such 
changes would occur in the foreseeable 
future. 

The court thought it was clear that 
these companies did not complain of any 
present injury from the long-term billing 
commitment provision. They were not ag- 
grieved, within the meaning of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act authorizing appeal by ag- 
grieved parties, merely because unforesee- 
able economic changes might occur during 
the contract term, the court of appeals 
stated. 

The retail companies, which operated 
electric facilities as well as gas property, 
also claimed they were aggrieved because 
the commission refused to exclude their 
electric assets and revenues from liability 
for gas debts incurred through the opera- 
tion of the billing commitment. The court 
noted that these companies could easily 
remedy this difficulty by incorporating 
their departments separately if they 
wished. 

Furthermore, it was observed, the 
electric revenues and assets would not 
be called upon by gas creditors unless the 
gas industry became a sick one—a con- 
tingency too remote and speculative to be 
the basis of rejecting the long-term bill- 
ing commitment. Therefore, on this score, 
also, the companies were not presently 
aggrieved. 


Finding on Public Interest Adequate 


The petitioners further contended that 
they were aggrieved because the order un- 
lawfully changed the gas service agree- 
ments between the two suppliers without 
a finding, as required by the Natural Gas 
Act, that such agreements adversely af- 
fected the public interest. The court indi- 
cated that this condition had been amply 
met by the commission’s finding that “fur- 
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ther use of these rate forms [those pre- 
viously prescribed] would not be in the 
public interest.” It was immaterial that 
the commission began the investigation to 
inquire into the reasonableness of the con- 
tract demand rather than the reasonable- 
ness of the previous rate form. Cincin- 
nati Gas & E. Co. et al. v. Federal Power 
Commission, No. 13,515, June 3, 1957. 


Aggrievement Based on Higher Rates 


In another case Dayton Power & Light 
Company, a distributing company and 
an indirect purchaser from United Fuel, 
was similarly held to have no standing to 
seek review of the order. Dayton does not 
purchase gas from Central Kentucky but 
is supplied by Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
which in turn obtains its supply from 
United Fuel. 

This retail company alleged that the 
new rate form was unreasonable, result- 
ing in higher rates to Ohio Fuel. The 
court observed that the new rate form 
would not in fact result in a higher rate 
level to Ohio Fuel. But even if it should 
have that effect, it was not alleged, nor did 
it otherwise appear, that a higher rate 
would be imposed upon Dayton. Nor was 
any claim made that Ohio Fuel, because 
of the challenged order, would seek to in- 
troduce the contract demand component 
into the rate under which it supplies gas 
to the appellant. If and when Ohio Fuel 
should attempt to do so by filing an amend- 
ed tariff, Dayton would have ample oppor- 
tunity to protest and be heard, with fur- 
ther opportunity for judicial review. 

But at the present juncture of the case, 
the court pointed out, Dayton Power & 
Light had no immediate concern in the 
matter and was not an aggrieved party 
within the meaning of § 19(b) of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. Dayton Power & Light Co. 
v. Federal Power Commission, No. 13,- 
525, June 3, 1957. 
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Court Upholds Rate Increase Order Despite 
Lack of Value and Return Findings 


7 Pennsylvania superior court has 
affirmed a commission order increas- 
ing a water company’s rates approximate- 
ly 19 per cent, although commenting that 
the propriety of instituting several pro- 
ceedings within a relatively short period 
of time, each involving a substantial per- 
centage increase, is questionable. 


Rates are established to operate in the 
future, said the court, and they should be 
permitted to remain in effect for a reason- 
able period unless an unforeseen or ex- 
traordinary condition arises which war- 
rants a new increase. Moreover, consumers 
may be required to bear the costs of the 
utility in a rate case. Frequent proceed- 
ings, instituted merely because of some in- 
crease in the value of a utility’s property 
or because there may be some fluctuation 
in operating costs, are not compatible with 
the public interest. 


When Fair Value Findings Necessary 


The appeal hinged upon the question of 
when the commission was required to 
make specific determinations of fair value 
and fair rate of return. The commission 
had established a minimum reproduction 
cost but had not made any findings of fair 
value. After determining operating ex- 
penses, annual depreciation, income taxes, 
and operating revenues, the commission 
had found that the income available for 
return, capitalized at 6 per cent, indicated 
a rate base that could not be said to be in 
excess of any fair value. 

When the commission imposes rates 
upon a utility or determines that the ex- 
isting or proposed rates are unreasonable 
or in violation of the law, held the court, 
it is essential that a finding of fair value 
be made. However, where the rates are 
found to be just and reasonable, the com- 


mission may refrain from making specific 
findings of fair value and fair rate of re- 
turn if the evidence before it is sufficient 
to enable it to reach that conclusion with- 
out making such specific findings, and if 
the evidence also indicates that the fair 
value would be in excess of any amount 
necessary to support the rates. 

A logical test to determine if findings 
are not essential is whether the evidence 
shows the return to be “obviously reason- 
able.” Regardless of any standard, no 
single rate of return is applicable to all 
utilities, said the court. The test is not 
whether the utility’s view of the evidence 
indicates that the return is obviously rea- 
sonable, but whether it is obviously rea- 
sonable as the commission has finally de- 
termined the matter. 

The court observed, without approving 
any formula, that the commission had 
been inclined to establish a definite finding 
of fair value, when one was made, at a 
point near the average of original cost de- 
preciated and reproduction cost depreciat- 
ed. If the commission had capitalized the 
return at 4.6 per cent, the indicated rate 
base arrived at would have been the mathe- 
matical average of original cost depreciat- 
ed and minimum reproduction cost depre- 
ciated. The commission had not erred in 
concluding from the adjusted and modi- 
fied measures of value that the rates under 
the proposed tariff were lawful under any 
reasonable minimum finding of fair value. 


Reproduction Cost Evidence 
The city opposing the commission’s ac- 
tion contended that the commission had 
found certain infirmities and limitations 
in the utility’s reproduction cost estimate, 
leaving only original cost as evidence of 
fair value. The court agreed that part of 
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the reproduction cost evidence submitted 
was admittedly unorthodox with respect 
to the manner in which it had been pre- 
pared. 

Ordinarily, reproduction cost is based 
upon spot prices at the cut-off date and at 
the average price levels for periods of sev- 
eral years. The utility had used a trended 
reproduction cost method in the present 
proceeding. The commission had taken 
account of inherent weaknesses in estimat- 
ing the reproduction cost, and had said 
that a reproduction cost estimate based on 
some previous price level properly trended 
to present-day price levels was a mathe- 
matical equivalent of a reproduction esti- 
mate made de novo at present-day prices. 
The company’s reproduction cost evidence 
had been adjusted subject to the limita- 
tions found, and the commission had con- 
cluded that although it was unable to make 
definite findings of reproduction cost, the 
evidence was such as to allow it to find the 
minimum reproduction cost depreciated. 

The city’s argument that it was incon- 
sistent for the commission to make a mini- 
mum finding of reproduction cost in view 
of its statement that it could not make a 
definite finding of reproduction cost ap- 
peared to the court to be unfounded, since 
the commission had noted certain defects 
in the evidence which required adjustment 
and the minimum reproduction cost found 
was accurate enough to determine wheth- 
er the rates were just and reasonable. 


Accrued Depreciation Method 


The city also condemned the method 
used by the commission in arriving at ac- 
crued depreciation. The commission had 
held that the utility erred in using the 
average age and average life of property 
in estimating the accrued depreciation by 
the 4 per cent compound interest method, 
and that it had resulted in an understate- 
ment of the accrued depreciation. Accord- 
ingly, the commission had increased the 
amount of accrued depreciation by apply- 
ing judgment figures, based upon the evi- 
dence submitted. 

The court held that the commission had 
properly considered the results of the ap- 
plication of the compound interest meth- 
od as guides merely, rather than as abso- 
lute measures of accrued depreciation. The 
commission, within the sphere of its 
authority, could have accepted the utility’s 
book reserve if convinced of its reliability 
and accuracy. 

The commission, however, was not 
bound to accept any particular method 
in estimating accrued depreciation and de- 
pletion. The fact that the book reserve 
showed a higher or lower amount than the 
reserve requirement study had no effect 
on the principles applicable to the admin- 
istrative finding, which the court was 
bound to uphold if based on substantial 
evidence. City of Johnstown v. Pennsyl- 
vania Pub. Utility Commission, June 11, 


1957. 


Coal Interests Lose Appeal Challenging 
Gas Sales for Boiler Fuel 


> we court of appeals affirmed a Fed- 
eral Power Commission order author- 
izing Northern Natural Gas Company to 
extend its facilities a short distance and 
furnish interruptible service to Northern 
States Power Company at its Black Dog 
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Lake generating plant in Minnesota. The 
order was challenged by coal interests 
seeking to block the power company’s use 
of gas for boiler fuel. 

The coal interests complained that 
Northern Natural failed to show that the 
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service was required in the public interest, 
or that the proposed price would return its 
properly allocable costs. The court found 
that the gas company had an adequate sup- 
ply from which to make the newly author- 
ized interruptible deliveries. It also found 
that such sales would lower unit costs by 
improving the load factor. Furthermore, 
the power company would enjoy reduced 
fuel costs, to the ultimate benefit of its 
retail customers. 

Evidence supported the commission’s 
finding that Northern Natural would de- 
rive a net profit from the interruptible de- 
liveries after deduction of the incremental 
cost of service specifically attributable to 


them. That the proposed price would ex- 
ceed the established commodity charge 
was considered a sufficient check on the 
evidence underlying the commission’s 
finding. The court thought an allocation 
of system-wide costs was unnecessary in 
this case. 

Since the order was based on findings 
sustained by evidence, and no procedural 
error appeared, the court refused to in- 
terfere with the administrative evaluation 
of the public interest. That function, said 
the court, is committed to the commis- 
sion’s judgment. National Coal Asso. et 
al. v. Federal Power Commission et al. 
No. 13,582, June 20, 1957. 


Application for Subpoena Duces Tecum Too Broad 


HE Federal Power Commission de- 

nied an application for issuance of 
a subpoena duces tecum directing Union 
Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisiana to 
produce all working papers underlying the 
financial and statistical data included in 
Union’s rate filing. The application alleged 
that the working papers were necessary, 
among other things, to ascertain the nature 
and basis for a proposed increase in rates, 
whether the use of certain averages were 
a reliable basis, and whether a redeter- 
mined price of gas was in fact based on 
comparable sales of gas, and the reason- 
ableness of allocations of expenses. 

The company opposed the application, 
contending that the request was prema- 
ture, vague, general, and “sweeping” in 
nature, and, further, that the company 
should not be required to make disclosure 


of confidential business information. The 
commission said that its staff was presently 
conducting a field investigation of the com- 
pany’s books and operations and that the 
company would present its testimony and 
evidence purporting to support its proposed 
increase. 

The commission carefully reviewed the 
extent of the subpoena requested and de- 
cided that it did not conform to the re- 
quirements of § 14(c) of the Natural Gas 
Act and § 1.23 of the Rules of Practice 
and Procedure. This section of the rules 
provides “specification” shall be made of 
the documents desired and the facts to 
be proved by them “in sufficient detail to 
indicate the materiality and relevance of 
such documents.” Re Union Oil & Gas 
Corp. of Louisiana, Docket No. G-11563, 
April 18, 1957. 


More “Equitable” Contract Interpretation No Basis 
For Deposit Refund 


dene New Jersey commission dismissed 
a complaint which had been brought 


to require a water company to refund the 
balance of a deposit paid to secure a serv- 
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ice extension. The complainant admitted 
that he voluntarily executed the contract 
with full knowledge of all its terms and 
provisions. He claimed, however, that the 
contract should be construed inequitable 
because it did not provide for interest on 
the deposit and refunds based upon addi- 
tional extensions. Furthermore, he had 
had no option but to sign the contract 
form submitted by the company if he was 
to obtain service for the homes he was 
building. 

The evidence indicated that the terms 
of the contract accorded in all essential 
respects with those offered other devel- 
opers who applied for extensions. The con- 
tract conformed to the commission’s rules 
and regulations governing extensions. 

The commission concluded that there 
did not appear to be any dispute concern- 


& 
Order Upholding Telephone Company’s Refusal 


ing compliance by the company with the 
terms of the contract as written. The case 
evolved into a request by the complainant 
for a variation of the terms and provi- 
sions of the contract, as written, to a basis 
which he regarded as more equitable. He 
wanted an order, pursuant to the suggested 
variation, that the company immediately 
refund the balance of the deposit with 
interest. 

The ultimate relief requested, held the 
commission, is the rendering of a judg- 
ment specifically enforcing a contract in 
a manner which accords with the suggested 
interpretation. The board did not have 
judicial power to do this. The relief prayed 
for appeared to lie within the jurisdiction 
of the courts rather than with the com- 
mission. Tarrant v. Plainfield-Union Wa- 
ter Co. Docket No. 9925, June 5, 1957. 


To Lease Wires Reversed 


— judicial eyes took a new look 
at the Holmes case, PUR1920E 75, 
when a commission order dismissing a 
complaint by businesses against a tele- 
phone company came up for review. The 
New York supreme court held, in revers- 
ing the dismissal, that a business firm, by 
leasing wires to transmit signals from 
burglar alarms to the protective company’s 
offices, was not engaging in the telegraph 
business and was not subject to regulation 
under the Transportation Corporations 
Law. 

The commission’s dismissal of the 
complaint had been based on the theory 
that the businesses were not entitled to use 
wires in the public streets as an adjunct to 
their business. 

The Holmes case had held that a com- 
pany incorporated in 1883 under the Tele- 
graph Law, and maintaining a burglar 
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alarm system whereby the unauthorized 
opening of a window or door registered 
an alarm in the central office by means of 
electrical wires, was a telegraph company. 
As such, it had a right to use the streets 
and subways of New York city for elec- 
trical conductors without interference 
from the local authorities. 


Misconception of Holmes Case 


A misconception as to the effect of the 
Holmes decision may have arisen from 
some language used in one of the majority 
opinions, said the court. For instance, it 
had been said, “All telegraph messages are 
but electric signals having well-understood 
meanings. A burglar telegraphed his en- 
trance. He sent his message over a wire. 
That his act was involuntary and uncon- 
scious made it none the less a telegraph 
message.” 
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This language, pointed out the court, 
must be read in context with, and in the 
light of, the issue before the court in the 
Holmes case; i.e., whether the plaintiff, 
incorporated as a telegraph company, was 
engaged in the telegraph business in the 
use of its own wires. The court had not 
intended to hold that every business house 
leasing a wire for its own private signaling 
purposes becomes engaged in the telegraph 
business within the meaning of the Trans- 
portation Law. Because a burglar might 
involuntarily telegraph his unlawful en- 
trance over a leased wire, it did not follow 
that either the owner of the protected 
establishment, or the burglar alarm com- 
pany, was engaged in the telegraph busi- 
ness. 

If that were so, then no_ business 
house or individual could lease a wire for 
private purposes unless incorporated under 
such statute. 

This was contrary to ordinary usage 
and practice. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that telephone wires are leased 
to various business houses, organizations, 
and individuals who use them for their 
own private purposes and are not classed 
as public service corporations. The court 
could perceive no difference in principle 
that required placing telegraph wires in 
a different category as a matter of law. 
Of course, said the court, there was a 
theoretical possibility that the lessees of 
any private wire might use it for a service 
that belongs only to a public utility, but 
this danger appeared rather remote and 
easily discoverable. 


Actions Inconsistent 

The evidence showed that the company, 
for the past few years, had refused re- 
quests for leased wires in connection with 
burglar alarm systems which would termi- 
nate at an answering bureau other than a 
police station. It had, though, leased some 
27 wires for the same purpose which ter- 
minated at answering bureaus in the coun- 
ties of Bronx, Kings, Queens, and Nassau, 
and those wires were still operating at the 
time of the hearing. The company ex- 
plained the inconsistency on the grounds 
that the matter had not come to the atten- 
tion of the general headquarters until some 
time had passed. If a rule of exclusion is 
to be applied against one private user, it 
should be applied against all, said the court. 
Otherwise, the door is open to arbitrary 
discrimination. 

The telephone company is a public utility 
already under the regulatory jurisdiction 
of the commission, and the legislature has 
evinced no intent to require duplicate reg- 
ulation for the users of leased wires, held 
the court. The significant point of distinc- 
tion between the present case and the 
Holmes decision is the ownership and 
maintenance of the wires under public 
regulation, and not the mere use thereof. 
Although the commission’s determination 
could not be classed as arbitrary or capri- 
cious in view of a previous court decision 
based upon a misconception of the Holmes 
case, the commission, nevertheless, was di- 
rected to reconsider the matter. Owl Pro- 
tective Co., Inc. et al. v. Feinberg et al. 161 
NYS2d 810. 


Telephone Extension from “Trade Territory” Exchange 


| Missouri commission denied a re- 
quest for telephone service from a 
certain exchange. Survey areas defining 
present boundaries of two exchanges, 


pointed out the commission, become effec- 
tive by operation of law when approved 
by the commission. As such, they are bind- 
ing on all concerned, including the com- 
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mission, the companies, and persons desir- 
ing service unless the commission finds 
them to be arbitrary and unreasonable. 
Boundary lines of telephone service 
areas must be fixed at definite locations. 
It is inevitable that certain persons will be 
served by a particular exchange and their 
neighbors by another. This alone, how- 
ever, does not result in undue preference 
for, or discrimination against, any person. 
Unless exceptional circumstances are 
shown, one company should not be permit- 
ted to invade the service area of another. 
“Trade territory” is one of the factors 
to be considered in passing on the ques- 
tion of public interest for service from a 


particular exchange. However, it cannot 
be a controlling factor because trade ter- 
ritories change over periods of time and 
telephone companies should not be expect- 
ed to change boundary lines where trade 
territories of subscribers change. 

The exchanges involved in the instant 
case were owned by different companies. 
The company presently serving the area 
showed, by uncontroverted evidence, that 
excluding the persons involved in the case 
would jeopardize chances of obtaining an 
REA loan, which, in turn, would affect 
telephone service to remaining subscrib- 
ers. Re Orton et al. Case No. 13,623, June 
3, 19357. 


Small. Water Company Return Allowance 


N this era of largeness, small utility rate 

decisions are often overlooked. The 
basic principles governing return and rate 
questions, however, are applicable to all 
utilities, regardless of size. The New 
Jersey commission recently authorized a 
small water company to increase rates so 
as to produce a return of 6 per cent, which 
was considered reasonable. 

The record showed that at December 
31, 1956, the company’s investment in 
fixed capital less reserve for depreciation 
was $8,673. During 1956 a new reservoir 
had been installed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000. 

In 1956, the company had revenues 
from the sale of water in the amount of 
$1,413 and a rebate of $50 from the 
county. 

Its operating 


revenue deductions 


were $1,318, resulting in an operating 
income of $145. This amount, when re- 
lated to the rate base found by the com- 
mission, produced a return of less than 2 
per cent. 

Depreciation would increase $57 annu- 
ally because of the increased investment in 
the reservoir. The company estimated that 
the proposed rates would produce operat- 
ing revenues of $2,900, that its operating 
revenue deductions would be $1,875, and 
that operating income would be $1,025. 
This operating income would result in a 
rate of return of 11.8 per cent. 

The commission found that, on a rate 
base of $8,673, a return of 6 per cent 
would be reasonable, considering the com- 
pany’s operations and territory served. Re 
Long Valley Water Co. Docket No. 9950, 
May 28, 1957. 


Failure to Show Emergency Brings Denial of 
Interim Water Rate Relief 


et predictions of a meager return 
on its water properties in 1957, the 
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California commission denied interim rate 
relief for the water operations of a mul- 
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tiple service company. It was alleged that 
earnings would become inadequate and 
confiscatory in view of increased construc- 
tion and mounting operating costs. In- 
terim relief was said to be necessary in 
order to obtain capital funds on reason- 
able terms. But from the company’s own 
showing it appeared that over-all opera- 
tions in 1956 afforded a return of nearly 
6 per cent and that the water department 
earned 4.8 per cent for the same period. 
The commission observed that the com- 
pany asked for interim relief based solely 
on its own showing without full cross- 
examination of its witnesses and before 


showings by the commission staff and in- 
terested parties could be made. Proof that 
a present financial emergency exists, said 
the commission, is a lawful condition prec- 
edent to the granting of an interim rate 
increase. 

The necessity of a present emergency 
was emphasized. In this respect the com- 
pany’s showing was wholly inadequate. 
The record contained no proof of a pres- 
ent emergency resulting from the finan- 
cial position of the utility. Re Citizens 
Utilities Co. of Califorma, Decision 
No. 55137, Application Nos. 38662, 
38663, June 18, 1957. 


Erection of Transmission Line Near Dwelling 


Held Lawful 


I affirming a commission order approv- 
ing an electric company’s application 
to acquire a right of way for a transmis- 
sion line, the Pennsylvania superior court 
decided a question relating to the prox- 
imity of the line to a dwelling house. 

The pertinent statute provides that an 
electric company may appropriate prop- 
erty for transmission of electricity, “ex- 
cept that . . . a dwelling house or the rea- 
sonable curtilage, not to be less than three 
hundred feet, appurtenant thereto, shall 
not be appropriated . . .” The proposed 
line would be somewhat less than 300 feet, 
but between the dwelling and the proposed 
right of way there were a road and a rail- 
road right of way. 


It was contended that a right of way 
could not be appropriated within 300 feet 
of the dwelling under any circumstances. 
The court disagreed, pointing out that the 
statutory words “appurtenant thereto” de- 
scribed the reasonable curtilage, which is 
ordinarily land contiguous to the dwell- 
ing. The evidence in the case did not show 
that the land sought to be appropriated 
was in any way necessary to the dwelling. 
Rather, it was severed from the dwelling 
and curtilage appurtenant thereto by the 
public road and the railroad. It was a 
separate parcel of land and not within the 
protective provision of the statute. Charch 
v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Commission, 
No. 159, June 11, 1957. 


Utility’s Routing of Transmission Line Upheld 
Over Objection of Landowner 


ph tows the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion’s approval of a right of way for 
an electric transmission line, a landowner 
appealed to the Pennsylvania superior 
court on the basis of three principal con- 


tentions. It was said (1) that the company 
failed to meet its burden of proof to show 
that it was not practicable to reroute the 
proposed line to avoid the appellant’s prop- 
erty; (2) that the company’s action was 
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arbitrary and capricious since the line could 
be rerouted to avoid the land in question 
without affecting any additional land- 
owners; and (3) that the company had 
not given proper consideration to the use 
of underground cables. 

The company’s evidence showed that a 
change in the course of the line would re- 
quire the installation of heavier angle 
towers and would necessitate the procur- 
ing of additional rights of way over other 
properties. There was testimony that un- 
derground cables would not be feasible. 


Utility Determines Route 


In answer to the first two contentions 
of the appellant, the court indicated that 
the selection of routes for transmission 
lines is a matter for the.utility in the first 
instance. Unless it is shown that it pro- 
poses to exercise the power of eminent do- 
main wantonly or capriciously, or that the 
rights of the landowner are unreasonably 


disregarded, the commission is not re- 
quired to withhold its approval merely be- 
cause another route might have been 
adopted. 

On the third contention, where the com- 
parative costs of overhead and under- 
ground lines have been considered by the 
commission in determining whether the 
route selected was arbitrary or capricious, 
the court would not substitute its own 
judgment for the administrative determi- 
nation unless the order were clearly unrea- 
sonable, unlawful, or abusive of discre- 
tion. 

The necessity for the line was estab- 
lished. The location and manner of con- 
struction were dictated by considerations 
which, in the commission’s judgment, were 
justifiably found controlling by the utility. 
Upon these considerations the court was 
bound to affirm the order. Laird v. Penn- 
sylvania Pub. Utility Commission, No. 
204, June 11, 1957. 


Transfer of Carrier Permit Denied on Competitive and 
Statutory Grounds 


cial difficulties, proposed to transfer its 
authority to a large carrier which would 
undertake operations in competition with 


HE Washington commission disap- 

proved an application to transfer a 
motor carrier permit, because of the “new 
and different competitive effect” that 
would be created, and because of an insuffi- 
cient showing as to property rights af- 
fected. 

During the past few years the holder of 
the permit had reduced its considerable 
business to a point where it was no longer 
in real competition with other carriers in 
the area, though competition between the 
latter was intense. Their service was not 
shown to be inadequate. Furthermore, 
evidence indicated that they needed addi- 
tional business to fully utilize equipment 
then in operation. 

The holder of the permit, being in finan- 
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protesting carriers. The commission 
thought the transfer would produce com- 
petition which would be essentially destruc- 
tive of existing service. 


Property Rights Affected 


A Washington statute relating to trans- 
fers of motor carrier permits requires a 
“proper showing that property rights 
might be affected thereby.” But the only 
tangible property sought to be transferred 
by the holder of this permit consisted 
merely of a 2-ton track and several filing 
cabinets, all at a piice of $500. No evi- 
dence was offered regarding the going 
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value of the motor carrier business. 

If the words “property rights” are to 
be given any meaningful cffect, said the 
commission, the statute must be construed 
as requiring something more than a nom- 
inal transfer of personalty. To hold other- 
wise would be to encourage circumvention 
of the statute. Nor could the transfer of 


Ov a labor union complaint alleging vio- 

lations of New York’s full crew 
statute, the New York commission ruled 
that the statute was inapplicable. The com- 
plaint was made against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, which performed miscellaneous 
switching operations in the vicinity of its 
repair yard with a crew of three. 

Section 54-c of the law, applying to 
railroads “‘of more than 50 miles in length 
within this state,” requires a 5-man crew 
for “switching car or cars, or transferring, 
as a switching movement, a car or cars 
from one railroad to another or from one 
railroad yard to another railroad yard.” 
It also provides penalties for violations. 

The company urged that the commission 
had no jurisdiction because § 54-c did not 
expressly provide for administrative en- 
forcement. The commission was of the 
opinion, however, that it had jurisdiction 
in view of its general supervisory author- 


ve 
Full Crew Law Inapplicable 


e 


Broker’s License Denied to 


HE California commission refused to 

renew a motor transportation bro- 
ker’s license for an applicant who had ac- 
quired radial highway common carrier 
authority, on the ground that it would be 
contrary to the public interest. For an in- 
dividual to hold such dual authority would 
result in confusion as to whether he acts 


213 


the permit in and of itself be considered as 
affecting property rights, the commission 
indicated. It was apparent that the “prop- 
erty rights” requirement of the statute was 
not satisfied by the applicant’s showing. 
Re Humphries Transport, Inc. et al. 
Order M. V. No. 67037, Hearing No. 
P-32135, June 17, 1957. 


to Repair Yard Switching 


ity over all common carriers and railroads, 
and its statutory power “with respect to 
their compliance with all provisions of 
law.” It was further contended that the 
statute was inapplicable because the com- 
pany had no integrated operation of 50 
miles or more within the state. But the 
commission did not construe this 50-mile 
trackage limitation as meaning an inte- 
grated operation of 50 miles. On this point 
the statute would apply since the railroad 
clearly operated track distances of more 
than 50 miles. 

The commission ruled that “switching 
car or cars” did not comprehend the haul- 
ing of individual pieces of motive equip- 
ment or cars in and out of the repair shop, 
or movements about the shop yard for 
inspection and repair. Moreover, the 
movements complained of were virtually 
isolated from all other operations of the 
railroad. Sullivan v. New York, N. H. & 
H.R. Co. Case No. 17801, June 4, 1957. 


Motor Common Carrier 


as a carrier or a broker with respect to a 
given shipment. Such confusion was evi- 
dent in this case. The commission pointed 
out that a radial highway common carrier, 
through the use of subhaulers, can per- 
form substantially the same operation as 
a motor transportation broker. 
Enforcement of the rules and regula- 
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tions for both carriers and brokers, while 
already difficult, would become increasing- 
ly more difficult if this situation were al- 


lowed to exist, the commission stated. Re 
Davi, Decision No. 55086, Application 
No. 38701, June 4, 1957. 


Traffic Count Shows Lack of Interest 


5 ieee Massachusetts commission au- 
thorized a transit company to discon- 
tinue operation on a certain route. Traffic 
counts had indicated that the route was be- 
ing used by very few people. Present rev- 
enues appeared to average about 40 cents 
per trip, while a saving of approximately 
$3.19 per trip would be realized from the 
discontinuance. 

The commission could not expect the 
carrier to operate for the convenience of 
a few patrons. The counts indicated that 
on many trips no passengers had been car- 
ried. The maximum number on any trip 
was six passengers. 

The fact that a portion of a carrier serv- 


ice is unprofitable is not sufficient reason, 
standing alone, to warrant discontinuance 
of service, pointed out the commission, 
provided there is a demonstrated public 
need. On the other hand, where the public 
had indicated by lack of patronage, as 
here, that the service was not necessary, 
a carrier could not be compelled to con- 
tinue an unprofitable operation. 

Continued losses would have an indi- 
rect effect on other routes which would 
have to subsidize the loss. Continuance 
would be unfair to the public at large 
where the persons benefited were so few. 
Re Springfield Street R. Co. DPU 
11821-A, June 6, 1957. 


Passenger Trains Operating at Loss Discontinued 


HE Missouri commission authorized 

the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company to discontinue two 
local trains operating between West Quin- 
cy, Missouri, and Brookfield, Missouri, a 
distance of 102 miles. The trains were 
being operated at an annual out-of-pocket 
loss of about $24,000, the obvious result 
of declining passenger patronage. During 
1955, however, the company did earn a 
profit of 4.73 per cent on its system-wide 
operations. 

The company proposed to have fast 
limited passenger trains serve the larger 
of the towns on the local line, while head- 
end traffic would be handled by a daily 
freight train. Several of the other towns 
on the line were served by motorbus, and 
the remaining small communities exhibited 


no real need for common carrier passenger 
service. 

The commission found these proposals 
consistent with the public convenience and 
necessity. 

The substitute service would not be able 
to carry mail on as good a schedule as the 
discontinued local trains. The correction 
of this problem, however, was left to the 
postal authorities. The company would not 
be compelled to continue the local trains 
at a heavy loss in order to carry mail to 
several intermediate points on the line. 
The commission agreed with the company 
that railroads owe no common carrier ob- 
ligation, either to the postal authorities or 
the general public, to transport the U. S. 
mails. Re Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. Case 
No. 13,417, June 24, 1957. 
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Other Recent Rulings 


Blanket Authority. The Colorado com- 
mission, in refusing to extend a motor 
common carrier's operating authority to 
include blanket coverage of all points in 
the state on all commodities with special 
equipment vehicles, commented that if 
specialized equipment were the test, eco- 
nomic restrictions on presently certificated 
carriers would arise that would not per- 
mit them to improve existing service, 
thereby depriving a large section of the 
economy of improved service. Re Wilson, 
Inc. Application Nos. 14784, 14778, Deci- 
sion No. 47758, April 17, 1957. 


Return on Net Book Cost. The Illinois 
commission approved a 6 per cent return 
on a telephone company’s net book cost 
rate base, resulting from increased switch- 
ing service and toll rates. Re Farmers 
Teleph. Co. 44001, May 21, 1957. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance. The 
New York commission pointed out that, 
in passing upon an application for discon- 
tinuance of passenger train operations, 
losses from such operations were not the 
only factor to consider, but that the char- 
ter obligation to provide such service, the 
financial results of the entire operation, 
earnings from freight traffic moving on, 
to, or from the division, and whether or 
not public convenience and necessity re- 
quired continuance must also be con- 
sidered. Re New York C. R. Co. Case 
18033, May 14, 1957. 


Division of Crossing Costs. The Mis- 
souri commission directed the state high- 
way commission and a railroad to share 
equally the cost of installing additional 
protective devices at an existing grade 
crossing where federal funds were not 
used for the project and consequently a 


federal statute limiting the assessment 
against a railroad to not more than 10 per 
cent was not applicable to the proceeding. 
Missouri State Highway Commission v. 
Wabash R. Co. Case No. 13599, May 10, 
1957. 


Intercity Fare Increase. A motor com- 
mon carrier of passengers and express was 
authorized by the Utah commission to in- 
crease intercity fares in order to provide 
a fair share of over-all revenue require- 
ments from such traffic upon a showing 
that the increase would not result in ex- 
cessive earnings and was in the public in- 
terest. Re Lewis (Lewis Bros. Stages) 
Case No. 4436, May 2, 1957. 


Telephone Rate of Return. The Wis- 
consin commission approved a proposed 
rate increase for a small customer-owned 


telephone system, sufficient to afford a 
rate of return of 4.7 per cent on an esti- 
mated net book value rate base. Re North- 
field Farmers Teleph. Co. 2-U-4751, April 
29, 1957. 


Telephone Rate of Return. An increase 
in exchange rates, effective upon cutover 
to dial service, was authorized by the Wis- 
consin commission for a telephone com- 
pany, affording a rate of return of 6.5 per 
cent on a net book value rate base. Re St. 
Croix Teleph. Co. 2-U-4761, April 29, 
1957. 


Interexchange Service Discontinued. 
The Wisconsin commission authorized a 
telephone cOmpany to discontinue unlim- 
ited interexchange service in view of the 
fact that an extremely high percentage 
(from 65 to 74 per cent) of the total sub- 
scribers in the affected exchanges did not 
use the interexchange service. Re Dickey- 
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ville Teleph. Corp. 2-U-4707, April 19, 
1957. 


Agency Stations Retained. In the face 
of local shippers’ protests showing a rea- 
sonable need for continued agency service, 
together with evidence of revenues in ex- 
cess of direct station expenses, the Wis- 
consin commission denied applications by 
two railroads for authority to discontinue 
agency service in small rural communities. 
Re Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. 2-R-3158, 
April 11, 1957; Re Green Bay & W. R. 
Co. et al. 2-R-3163, April 19, 1957. 


Qualified Examiner Required. In a 
reparations proceeding before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission involving 
demurrage and penalty charges by a car- 
rier, the elimination of an oral hearing did 
not dispense with the necessity of an in- 
itial decision or recommendation by a 
qualified examiner as provided by § 11 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, a 
federal district court ruled. Reliance Steel 
Products Co. v. United States et al. 150 F 
Supp 118. 


No Implied Limitation. The Missouri 
court of appeals held that no limitation 
upon the right of a municipality to con- 
struct and operate a power plant in com- 
petition with an electric company could 
be implied without a showing of an express 
agreement between the city and the com- 
pany that the franchise to maintain an 
electric distribution system within the city 
was exclusive. Missouri ex rel. City of 
Mansfield v. Crain, 301 SW2d 415. 


Denial of Service for Nonpayment. The 
Kentucky court of appeals held that a stat- 
ute authorizing cutting off of municipal 
water service in the event of unpaid san- 


itation district sewer service charges was 
not unconstitutional on any theory of im- 
pairment of the obligation of contract be- 
tween the city and its water customers, or 
between the city and its waterworks rey- 
enue bondholders, or on any theory of 
arbitrary discrimination against water cus- 
tomers not paying sewer service charges, 
City of Covington v. Sanitation Dist. No. 
1 of Campbell & Kenton Counties, 301 
SW2d 885. 


Allocation of Viaduct Cost. The Mis- 
souri commission allocated the cost of a 
proposed viaduct over a number of rail- 
road tracks in Kansas City substantially 
one-half to the city and one-half to the 
railroads, while maintenance costs for the 
approaches, pavement, walks, and guard 
rails would be borne by the city, with all 
other maintenance costs divided equally 
between the two interests, where the tracks 
were solely responsible for the need of the 
viaduct. Re Kansas City, Case No. 13,656, 
June 13, 1957. 


Electric Department Return. A return 
of 5.97 per cent on a power company’s 
electric properties’ rate base was consid- 
ered reasonable by the Massachusetts com- 
mission. Re Nantucket Gas & E. Co. 
DPU 12072, DPU 12121, June 14, 
1957. 


Collateral Attack on FCC Order. The 
United States court of appeals refused to 
allow the owner of a radio station appeal- 
ing from a Federal Communications Com- 
mission grant of unlimited operation to 
another radio station on the same fre- 
quency to attack, for the first time, the 
commission’s treatment of his exceptions. 
Albertson v. Federal Communications 
Commission, 243 F2d 209. 
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Deiita-Star announces a complete new line of connectors. Extra rugged 
construction and engineered for maximum service life under all cond- 
tions... Particularly important in this new line are the heavy walls and generous overall 
dime sions. With these features pressure is distributed to permit optimum contact yet 
with negligible cold flow... All sizes and ranges of conductors are cast on surface of each 
conn«ctor...Can be supplied in types and sizes to meet all connector requirements. For 
furthr information, write Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc.— 


2437 West Fulton Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 
‘-K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc.: Connors Steel, Henry Disston, Quaker Rubber, Leschen Wire Rope, Refractories, 
W-S Fittings, Delta-Stor Electric, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Vulcan Crucible Steel and H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 





... The appropriate power 
for your expanding program 


Send for our 
descriptive booklet, 
“Pioneering New 
Horizons” of these 
and other services. 
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Industrial Progress 


Me Fair of Atomic Industry 
eek of October 28-31 
In New York 


JERAL atomic events are planned 
he week of October 28-31, 1957. 
week will start off with the open- 
fthe 1957 Atomic Industry Trade 
in the New York Coliseum and 
Fourth annual Atomic Industry 
ference. The latter will be held at 
Plaza and Waldorf-Astoria Hotels 
the Coliseum. Sponsor of both 
ts is Atomic Industrial Forum, 
, representing over 600 industrial 
public utility companies, domestic 
foreign, in the nuclear develop- 
t field. At the same time, the 
rican Nuclear Society will meet 
e Henry Hudson Hotel with some 
ons scheduled for the Coliseum. 
tober 29th will see the opening 
he second annual conference on 
eers in Nuclear Science and En- 
ering,” sponsored by the Commit- 
nm Education of the Atomic Indus- 
Forum. October 31st will be high- 
ed by a session on reactor safety 
sored by the American Nuclear 
ety, Atomic Industrial Forum and 
J.S, Atomic Energy Commission. 
tmation on the sessions and con- 
s well as complimentary 
admission to the Atom 
ir, can be had by writing to 
anager, Atom Fair, 3 East 

t, New York 22, N. Y. 


ver From AEC's Sodium 
actor Experiment 


© power was produced for 
ime July 12th by heat from 
ti Reactor Experiment dur- 
i the reactor and auxiliary 
. The plant is located in 
».isana Mountains about 30 
nivest of Los Angeles. 
\'<, designed and built for 
c Energy Commission by 
‘‘ernational, a Division of 
ST |, 195’—PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


North American Aviation, Inc., is a 
part of the commission’s program to 
develop economically competitive ci- 
vilian power from nuclear energy. 
The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has installed electrical generat- 
ing equipment adjacent to the nuclear 
reactor to convert to electricity reactor 
heat energy which the company pur- 
chases from the commission. 

The electricity produced was fed 
over the company’s distribution lines. 
The experiment marked the first time 
a non-military atomic energy reactor 
has produced power for the generation 
of electricity by a private utility com- 
pany. 

Following numerous experiments 
to test the operation of all components, 
the reactor plant will be operated at 
full power late this year. The reactor 
is designed to produce 20,000 kilo- 
watts of thermal energy from which 
the Edison equipment will generate 
approximately 6,500 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. In the first test the generator 
operated at a level of about 1,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. The generating 
facilities will operate intermittently, 
depending upon the experimental op- 
eration of the reactor. The Edison 
Company will share with other power 
generating organizations the informa- 
tion it gains from the SRE program. 


Nuclear Power System for Export 
Designed by B&W - 


THE Babcock & Wilcox Company 
recently made public its design for 
a nuclear steam generating system 
which would satisfy the requirements 
of electric utility companies of foreign 
nations now in the market for atomic 
power plants. 

As described to a group of 60 Eu- 
ropean industrialists and government 
officials during a visit to B&W’s nu- 
clear facilities plant in Lynchburg, 
Va., the “pressurized water” type re- 
actor design is suitable for a utility 


plant of about 133,000 electrical kilo- 
watt capacity. 

Using thermal energy generated by 
fuel elements containing slightly en- 
riched uranium, the nuclear plant 
would produce nearly 2,000,000 
pounds of steam per hour to drive 
a turbogenerator set. It was also indi- 
cated that the steam generating capac- 
ity and electrical output of the plant 
might be increased, if desired, by 
means of a steam superheater burning 
conventional fuels. 

The proposed reactor uses light 
water as a “moderator” ta slow neu- 
trons down to more effective speeds 
during the fissioning process. At the 
same time, this medium serves to 
transfer heat from the fuel elements 
to a heat exchanger, where the steam 
is produced. 

Members of the group to whom de- 
tails of the reactor were presented are 
all key participants in the program for 
atomic development in Europe. Repre- 
senting Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg and The Nether- 
lands, they are currently touring 
America’s principal nuclear facilities 
under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. 


EEI Announces Fall 
Range Plans 


“COOK Better . . . Electrically” will 
be the theme of the Edison Electric 
Institute Fall Range Campaign, it was 
announced recently by Edward J. 
Hurley, chairman of the EEI Resi- 
dential Promotion Committee and Di- 
rector of Residential & Rural Sales, 
The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The campaign, which will run the 
months of September, October and 
November, offers many attractive sales 
aids and materials especially designed 
for locally codrdinated electric range 


(Continued on page 26) 
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campaigns at the retail level. Based on 
the national “Live Better . . . Electri- 
cally” industry theme, these materials 
feature the many advantages of cook- 
ing electrically. 

Photostatic copies of campaign ma- 
terials have been sent to allies in the 
electrical industry so that they might 
coordinate any similar materials that 
they make available along with this 
“Cook Better . . . Electrically”’ mate- 
rial. These materials are prepared for 
use in the fall months based on the 
EEI Coordinated Calendar which is 
also used as a base by national elec- 
trical manufacturers in the scheduling 
of their product advertising. 


Low-Power G-E Reactor To 
Provide Nuclear Data 


THE Atomic Energy Commission 
proposes to issue a license to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company authorizing op- 
eration of the company’s boiling water 
power reactor in Alameda county, 
California, for performance of critical 
tests. 

Notice of the proposed issuance was 
published in the Federal Register on 
July 11, 1952. The license will be is- 


sued unless a request for a hearing is 
received within 15 days after that 
date. 

The license will not authorize oper- 
ation of the facility as a power reactor 
for the production of electricity. Pend- 
ing completion of the company’s re- 
actor safeguards report and its evalu- 
ation by the commission, the license 
will authorize operation only as a 
critical facility at a thermal power level 
not to exceed 1,000 watts. At this low 
power GE plans to conduct experi- 
ments to determine nuclear character- 
istics of the reactor core. 

When it goes into operation as a 
fully functioning power reactor the 
GE facility will operate at a thermal 
power level of 20,000 kilowatts and 
will furnish heat for the production of 
5,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

GE has advised the commission that 
the steam produced in the reactor will 
be furnished to a turbine generator 
owned and operated at the site by Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company. The 
electricity produced will be fed into 
the PG&E transmission system. The 
reactor will be used also to obtain 
technical data for the full-scale boiling 
water power reactor GE is building for 


the Grundy county, Illinois, nucle 
power plant of Commonwealth Fy 
son Company. 


Stone & Webster Award Cites 
Safety Record o; 
Construction Job 


STONE & Webster Engine ring Co 
poration has presented its | 156 safe 
award to members of its Id off 
at Redondo Beach, Calif., where 
steam power plant is being built fq 
Southern California Edison ‘‘ompan 

The company’s William NV. Pattg 
award was given in reco-nition @ 
project workers having ac jieved t 
best construction safety record of 
Stone & Webster projects i» the U. & 
during 1956. 

The Redondo Beach pri 
held down accidents to a 
rate of 7.66 per million :man-hou 
worked during the year. This co 
pares with a frequency rate of 15. 
for all Stone & Webster constructi 
jobs and 19.10 reported by the N 
tional Safety Council for ail constru 
tion jobs throughout the country, 

The Redondo steam station proje 
operated from its’ inception in la 


‘ect forg 
trequeng 
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American Appraisals of reproduction 
cost may affect rates 


An American Appraisal report of the cost of repro- 
duction provides convincing evidence in the prepa- 
ration of an appeal for adjusting rates to provide 


a more equitable return. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 


Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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@ 4%” Diamond Floor Plate. 
@ 5” Structural Channel Under- 


® Electric Welded throughout. 

® Telescoping Roof with weather 
tight, easy sliding action. 

@ One piece Smooth Welded Draw- @ Bit and Chisel Drawer; Trough for 


ers ond Compartments. 
@ Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors @ Fendix Undercoating « 


recessed, spring loaded 
latches at no extra charge. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¢ Distributors in Princip<! Cities 
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New Line Construction Body for single or dual whee! chassis from % to 2 tons. 
Length from 8' to 14’ (CA's from 48" to 120’'), 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many plus features at no extra cost. 


Sliding roof for derrick; 


@14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. ® Concealed metal Winch Box. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access to tovls and 


requently. 
for climb 
tools. 

1, Rubber 


equipment used most 
® Vertical Compartmeni 
ers, lines and linemen 
@ Large, inside ventilate 
Goods Compartment. 
® Two piece Front Win: 
compartment. 


vw in crew 


Drills, Tamps, Rods, « 
no extra 


charge. 
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13 months without a lost- 
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in-hours were worked dur- 
riod. 

h construction for industry 
ed one of the most hazard- 
‘tions, the Stone & Webster 
frequency and severity of 


‘ave declined for four con- 


ars, according to a report 
landt Williams, president. 

erity rate as represented 
ist per million man-hours 
s 1,858 on Stone & Webster 
shout the U. S. in 1956 as 
vith the Council’s national 
ll construction of 2,375 


isits to Shippingport Reactor 
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Limited to Official Groups 


E Atomic Energy Commission 
Duquesne Light Company 
ve limited visits to the Pressurized 
actor (Shippingport, Penn- 
ania) to official groups during the 
maining stages of construction and 
k-operational testing. 

In April, 1957 it was found neces- 
y to restrict visits to non-working 
urs on Sundays in order not to in- 


fere with operations. The project 


now in 


ting is 


the final construction stage 


d intricate component and systems’ 


underway on a round-the- 


ck, seven-day-a-week basis. 
It is expected that the plant will 


in be 


open te visitors including 


ited States and foreign industry 


presenti 


itives after it has been in op- 


our Wheel Drive Introduces 
New Utility Digger 

NEW 

and p 

e first 

nd desi 


» 2 tons, 
derrick, 
ra cost. 


h Box. 

ols and 

‘requently. 

; for climb 
tools. 

, Rubber 


iow in crew 
; Trough for 


no extra 


(our-wheel-drive earth-bor- 
le-setting vehicle, said to be 
rubber-tired chassis of its 
ned especially as a digger 
utilities, utility contractors, 
ds, has been announced by 
el Drive Auto Company, 
, Wis. 
i¢ FWD Blue Ox Utility 


) Cogger, the new vehicle was 


nd built by FWD for spot 
of new and replacement 
‘las for new line construc- 
erations ordinarily requir- 
tractors. The new BXU 


iven over paved or unpaved 


j- locations at speeds up to 


é2 hour without damage to 


ls. Its high traction and 


ability characteristics enable 


0 traverse soft grades and muddy, 


sandy, rough, and other adverse ter- 
rain to reach digging and pole-setting 
sites. 

The FWD Blue Ox Utility vehicle 
has rear-mounted digger and winch 
and can be equipped with an addi- 
tional front-mounted winch. Or the 
chassis can be outfitted with an aerial 
tower for use in off-road power-line 
maintenance, insulator washing, and 
similar tasks. 

The unit is equipped with forward 


seat and controls for driving the ve- 


hicle and rear seat and platform, with 
complete engine and digger controls, 
for digging operations. In transit, the 
digger unit rests in a cradle alongside 
the driver’s seat. 

The unit is designed for use with or 
without fold-down windshield and 
canopy. It is available with one- or 
two-man front seat and the rear seat, 
at earth-boring and winch controls, is 
optional. It also is available with en- 
closed cab and rear fenders. 


G-E Introduces New Low- 
Voltage Switchboard 


A NEW low-voltage switchboard, 
built in standardized modules for ap- 
plication versatility, was announced 
recently by R. C. Wilson, manager- 
marketing for General Electric’s Dis- 
tribution Assemblies Department. 
This new switchboard is designed for 
any incoming service, 600 volts or less. 
Its mains are rated 800 through 4,000 
amperes. 

The new switchboard is designated 
the Type DR Universal because the 
structure and vertical bus bars are 
drilled to accommodate virtually any 
combination of seven different low- 
voltage protective devices. 

These seven protective devices are 
divided into three classes: (1) circuit 
breakers—both molded-case breakers 
and large AK air circuit breakers ; (2) 
circuit breaker, current-limiting fuse 
combinations, either the standard 
breaker with current-limiting fuses or 
the current-limiting, molded-case 
breaker with integrally mounted cur- 
rent-limiting fuses ; and (3) fused in- 
terrupter switches: including the Gen- 
eral Electric new Type QMR inter- 
rupter switch ; a non-automatic break- 
er with series fuses, and the General 
Electric Type LB-1 service protector, 
a new combination high-capacity 
switch with current-limiting fuses for 
service entrance and feeder applica- 
tions. 

The new Type DR _ switchboard 
is pre-engineered to predetermined 


standards and constructed in unitized 
modules. This feature, Mr. Wilson ex- 
plained, makes it possible to completely 
lay out, price and dimension this new 
switchboard from published informa- 
tion. It also allows protective devices 
to be added, replaced or rearranged in 
the field with minimum labor. Further 
it permits the ordering and installa- 
tion of additional sections in the field 
with complete assurance that they will 
match and line up with earlier installa- 
tions of this new switchboard. 

An Award of Merit was recently 
presented General Electric Design En- 
gineer W. F. Olashaw for his rede- 
sign of the back-connected stud assem- 
bly in this new switchboard. The 
award was given by Materials and 
Methods Magazine for the best use 
of materials in product design. 


Westinghouse Breaks Ground 
For World's First Industry- . 
Owned Nuclear Testing 
Reactor 


GROUND breaking on July 8th sig- 
nalled the start of construction on the 
Westinghouse Testing Reactor, the 
world’s first industry-owned nuclear 
materials testing reactor. The site of 
the new testing reactor is on an 850- 
acre tract, 29 miles southeast of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Charles H. Weaver, vice president 
in charge of Westinghouse atomic 
power activities, said the full-scale 
testing reactor, known as WTR, will 
operate in the range of 20,000 kilo- 
watts or above, and will be used to 
test materials under conditions similar 
to those in a power reactor. 

The reactor will be housed inside a 
vapor-tight steel shell and will be “in- 
herently safe” due to built-in safety 
features. 

“When in operation,” Mr. Weaver 
said, “WTR will provide the much 
needed facilities to test reactor fuel 
elements and other components of 
atomic power plants under actual op- 
erating conditions. Heretofore, pri- 
vate industry has had to depend on 
limited government facilities, such as 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Ma- 
terials Testing Reactor in Idaho, for 
development work on fuel and mate- 
rials for nuclear power plants. 

“WTR will be of an advanced de- 
sign and will use highly enriched ura- 
nium as the power source, and water 
as moderator and coolant. The test 
holes into which materials may be 
placed to be irradiated will afford 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Veteran operator Delbert Corman “at ease” while bis Cleveland 
is digging gas and water lines for a Lexington, Ky. subdivisi 





Cleveland’s exclusive multi-speed transmission 
provides right power/ speed ratio for every job 


“For easy handling and dependable digging even under the toughest 
trenching conditions give me a Cleveland every time,” says long-time 
heavy equipment operator Delbert Corman of Aldridge & Poage Co., 
Lexington, Ky., owners of 3 Clevelands. Thousands of trench operators 
and owners throughout the world agree with him. Credit for this world- 
wide preference for Clevelands is due to the perfectly balanced combi- 
nation of practical performance-proved features found in every Cleveland. 
Practically every modern trencher feature originated with Cleveland. 
But no single trencher feature ever developed is the equal of Cleveland’s 
exclusive multi-speed crawler transmission. 


For each of 4 digging wheel speeds this transmission provides 12 individual 
crawler speeds forward and 12 reverse, all closely and evenly graduated. 
The 48 forward speeds give the operator a choice of over 30 practical 
digging speeds—over 30 usable combinations of digging wheel and crawler 
speeds, providing the right combination of power and speed for digging 
every soil, under every digging condition. The following table of non- 
slipping, power-saving digging speeds for the Cleveland 95 is typical. 


Cleveland's exclusive multi-speed transmission has no equal 
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greater flexibility than any reactg 
built in this country. Larze test 
bles will pierce the nuclear 
and will be big enough « 
size fuel specimens.” 

E. T. Morris of the \ 
atomic power departmen 
of the WTR project. 


Holan Brochure D: : 

New Series Power * 
A 4-PAGE brochure hs j 
published by J. H. Holar ¢ 
to describe the operatin: 
its new Series 6800 Pov 

The brochure has field 

dition to features, dimen 
pacities for the derrick w'!h 
extendible boom head. 


Permanent Test Hole Devel 
By Heath Survey Consulta 


A NEW, permanent leakage test 
assembly has been developed by 
Survey Consultants, Inc., Welle 
Mass. Featuring a neoprene i 
that is self-sealing, the “Auto-] 
Insert” unit is designed to fact 
both accurate and rapid location o 
leaks in paved areas. Patent has 
applied for on the Heath “A-T-I” 
invented by Charles A. Heath, 
president of the firm. 

The “A-T-I” unit is installe 
specially selected locations along 
lines in downtown or other 2 
where frequent drilling of test 
is both costly and hazardous. \ 
leakage control surveys are ma 
probe is inserted through a hole 
brass top of the unit, forcing op 
neoprene diaphragm which nort 
seals the unit. A sample of sub-soi 
mosphere is taken and the probe 
drawn. The neoprene diaph 
springs back to its original pos 
and reseals the test hole. 


It is estimated by Heath Su 
Consultants that the use ol 
method in downtown or other 4 
areas will permit the making of | 
age control surveys in one-quarlé 
one-sixth of the time required 
previous methods. 

Additional information about 
“A-T-I” permanent test ‘ole asst 
can be secured from Hieath Suf 
Consultants, Inc., 573 
street, Wellesley 81, Mess. 


Gas Industry Corstructio 
Expenditures at Rec ord Pea 
Of $2 Billion This Year 
THE gas utility and pip: iine indd 
will spend a record-breaking {0% 
(Continued on page 30) 


For each of 4 wheel speeds“ there are 12 individual crawler speeds 


SPEEDS (in Feet per Minute) — Available in Either Direction 
(Bold Face Indicates Most C ly Used Digging Speeds) 





With Main Transmission 
(and Digging Wheel) in 








First Speed ° 7 | 1.1) 1.5) 2 | 2.8) 3.4) 4.7] 5.9 | 12.6 22.5 





Second Speed 1.4 | 2.2/2.9 5.3| 6.6) 9 |11.5 .8 | 43 





Third Speed 2.8 | 4.3 | 5.8 \. A -8| 47 | 86 





High Speed (Ordinar- 
ily used when digging) 4.6 | 7.1) 9.5 |12. 6) 38 | 78 


Reverse (not used 
when digging) J Hi. 11.2 116 1 22) 2.713.7148 199 | 18 | 30 


















































THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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This 16-Foot Butterfly Valve Illus- 
trates the type of work which New- 
port News takes in stride. Newport 
News built 3 such valves, each 
weighing 446,000 Ibs., for the Ross 
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oped by Power Plant, Skagit Project, De- 

ic., Welle partment of Light, City of Seattle, 

2oprene 1 Washington. Designed for a water 

> “Auto-1 flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., and a 

d to fact hydrostatic pressure of 290 psi., 

location 0 these valves were shop tested by 

itent has Newport News at 450 psi. They are 

“A-T-]” hydraulically operated with oil at 

. Heath, 7 1,500 psi. pressure. Shop tests assure 
aaa ‘a fim” speedy, trouble-free assembly of 

s installeg 4 Newport News built equipment, on 

ons along the site. 

other 2 

of test 

irdous. V 

- are mad 

h a hole 1 © © | 
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of sub-soi 

e probe | 


diaph Here is one of the largest high head butterfly valves ever built, 
xinal posi underzoing a shop test at Newport News. If you had an 
feath St oppor! inity to follow this unit from start to finish, you would see 
peng first herd how Newport News produces massive equipment 
- other pa econo. wically. For economy is a basic advantage that results from 
mee Newp:rt News’ high integration of skill and production facilities. N EWPORT 


om | | NEWS 
Lai 


> engineering and technical staffs, operating a plant 
nn about comp: ing acres of brass, iron and steel foundries, five huge 





ole asse 
a machi » shops and other extensive fabricating facilities, have made SHIPBUILDING AND 
Washing] Newp~ t News one of the world’s largest producers of hydraulic DRY DOCK COMPANY 
ss. turbin: :, valves, gates, penstocks and other essential equipment... Newport News, Virginia 
. Mm doth s... ial i i 
structi ndard and special in design. ; 
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Let '.s bid on your equipment. Write us today for your copy of 
‘Wate: Power Equipment.” 
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$2.13 billion this year for new con- 
struction and expansion of present 
facilities throughout the United 
States, the American Gas Association 
reported recently upon completion of 
a national survey. The sum is an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over last year’s 
previous all-time high of $1.55  bil- 
lion. 

I°xpenditures over a four-year pe- 
riod, 1957 through 1960, are forecast 
at $8.7 billion, with 97 per cent going 
for natural gas facilities. This com- 
pares with $5.3 billion spent in the 
previous four-year period (1953-56) 
and $4.7 billion in the 1949-52 period. 

Nearly half of the 1957 outlay will 
be for transmission purposes—$1.028 
billion. Other anticipated expendi- 
tures will include $560 million for 
distributon, $380 million for produc- 
tion, $106 million for general pur- 
poses, and $54 million for under- 
ground storage. 

The gas industry now has a net- 
work of mains stretching nearly 524,- 
000 miles after adding 28.450 miles 
in 1956. Transmission facilities were 
expanded by 7,900 miles, field and 
gathering networks by 1,840 miles, 
and distribution mains for local serv- 
ice by 18,710 miles. This expansion 
enabled the industry to add slightly 
more than its recent annual average 
of one million new customers. The 
industry now serves over 30 million 
customers, in addition to eight mil- 
lion customers living beyond utility 
mains who used liquefied petroleum 
(“bottled gas’’). 

Natural gas transmission facilities 
will be expanded at an estimated cost 
of $3.89 billion in the 1957-60 era, 
compared to $2.35 billion spent dur- 
ing 1953-56, the A. G. A. reports. 
Natural gas distribution facilities will 
require an expenditure of $2.76 bil- 
lion in the next four years, against 
$1.56 billion in the previous four 
years. 

Underground storage facilities will 
be increased by $353 million in the 
next four years, an increase of 80 
per cent in investment in these fa- 
cilities which the industry considers 
so important for more effective serv- 
ice to heating customers and higher 
load factors for pipeline suppliers. 

The impact of curtailed housing ac- 
tivity this year is expected to be 
minimized by customer increases re- 
sulting from the recent introduction 
of natural gas in the Pacific North- 
west. Further increases in gas heat- 
ing customers are also expected in 
areas where service restrictions have 
been in effect. The limitations are be- 
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ing reduced as the industry accelerates 
its expansion program. 

Two major pipeline systems—by 
Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Com- 
pany and American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company—were completed in 
1956 as natural gas construction ex- 
penditures climbed to $1.47 billion. 
Among the major projects in this 
year’s outlays is an expenditure of 
$154 million by the Coastal Transmis- 
sion Corporation and the Houston Oil 
and Gas Corporation for facilities to 
transport natural gas from the Gulf 
Coast of Texas to peninsular Florida. 


AGA Industrial-Commercial 
Achievement Award to Be 
Presented at Gas Convention 


THE first annual Industrial-Com- 
mercial Achievement Award of the 
American Gas Association will be 
presented at the A. G. A. convention 
to be held October 7-9 in St. Louis. 

The Award will honor annually the 
individual selected as having made 
“an outstanding personal contribu- 
tion to the gas industry which has en- 
hanced the use of gas for industrial 
and commercial purposes.” Such a 
contribution may be in research, in- 
vention, sales, advertising, safety, 
customer relations, or any other ac- 
tivity promoting the development of 
industrial and commercial applica- 
tions of gas. 

Regular employees of any member 
gas company of A. G. A. are eligible 
for the Award, consisting of $500 
and a certificate, with Aueust 15 as 
the deadline for entries. The Award 
is sponsored by the Moore Publishine 
Company, publishers of Gas Age and 
Industrial Gas. 


Ground Broken by SYLCOR 
Nuclear for Plant to Produce 
Nuclear Fuel Elements 


GROUND was broken recently at 
Hicksville, N. Y., by Sylvania-Corn- 
ing Nuclear Corp. for a new plant to 
manufacture nuclear fuel elements for 
atomic reactors. Participants in the 
program included Hon. Leonard W. 
Hall, former Republican national 
chairman; A Holly Patterson, county 
executive of Nassau county; Lewis 
N. Waters, supervisor of the Town of 
Oyster Bay; and Dr. Lee L. Daven- 
port, SYLCOR Nuclear president. 
“Our new Hicksville plant will be 
another significant step towards the 
realization of the benefits of the peace- 
ful atom,” Dr. Davenport said. As an 


illustration of the type 0° prody 
plant will manufacture. he cite 
fuel elements which § 
clear is making for th: 
actor at the Brookha 
Laboratory, Upton, N. 

Five thousand fuel : 
new design are being ma: !e 
the Brookhaven reacto: 
tract announced late in |; 
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SYLCOR Nuclear pre: 
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Robert B. Smith Assigned 
To AGA Pest 


Robert B. Smith, codrdinato 
research for the Columbia Gas 
tem Service Corporation, has 
temporarily assigned to the Amet 
Gas Association to fill the newly 
ated post of manager of Air ( 
tioning Research under the 
Plan. The assignment was annou 
by George S. Young, president o 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Mr. Smith, who will supervis¢ 
AGA’s accelerated research prog 
in air conditioning, was grad 
from Ohio State University in 
with a degree in mechanical engi 
ing. He joined Columbia Gas Sy 
as a junior engineer, advanced ti 
gineer and then to Coordinator of 
search. 

He has been active in the Ame 
Gas Association since 1951, servi 
the Marketing Research Comm 
Subcommittee 8 of B31, and ano 
nal member of the AGA Task G 
for Air Conditioning. 


Copes-Vulcan Bulletin 
BULLETIN No. 1033, recently 
lished by Copes-Vulean Divi 
Blaw-Knox Company, [rie, Pa. 
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Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Power 


Why fine new power Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was designed 


by Duquesne Light Company’s Engineering 
and Construction Department. The Dravo 


plants everywhere Corporation was General Contractor. 
nba, Ges have Q-Panel Walls 


ion, has 
» the Amer 
the ily 
ak Air Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
ler the have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 

































vas anno reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
resident of | bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
Inc, to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
| supervis@l light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
earch prog foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value. . . 
vas grad superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
beh ed 1 @ installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
oa Gas wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
‘inti di using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
dinator off “Tite for literature. 
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\ Task Giles: a eee _§ “i Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 


any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 
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recently roe ‘J More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were used 
cant Dir 4 a ‘hea : a to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Steam 
rie, I a i Hees WINE SS tes, wa Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, Mis- 
ec drive ; Ae souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco Ser- 
»peratio : sia aa , j age vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 
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CONDUCT OF THE UTILITY RATE CA 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL.B., LL. M. 


HIS is the companion volume to “PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE.” It de«'s with 
those procedural matters which come after the preparatory stages of the rate case. It presente ‘or the 


first time the practical problems of conducting the case— 


® filing the application 
> introducing the evidence 


® examining the witnesses, ete. 


In fact, it explains the time-saving and effective ways of making the 
step-by-step progress toward the rate decision, including information 
concerning the requirements for appeal and review. 


Nowhere in the literature of regulation will you find, in rela- 
tively small compass, a comparable exposition and guide. 


Here are the chapter headings: 


Assisting In The Rate Case Preparation 
The Formal Approach To The Rate Case 
The Attorney-Client Relationship 
Preparing The Petition or Application 
Preparing The Testimony 

Parties—Rate Complaints—Investigations 
Negotiations Before Hearing—Prehearing Proceedings 
Setting and Opening The Hearing 
Examination In Chief 

Cross-Examination and Rebuttal 
Evidence in a Rate Case 


The Case for Complainants 
or Rate Increase Protestants 


The Expert Witness 


Motions, Interlocutory Procedures, Arguments, Briefs 
and Decisions 


Appeal and Review 


“Conduct of the Utility Rate Case,” like its companion, is designed not only t» aid bo 
rate-case practitioners and regulatory authorities, but everyone who has responsibilities or duties 


connection with a rate case. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC... Publishers 


SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 








PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 


dec!s with 
its ‘or the Th: satisfactory solution of the most expensive and difficult problem of Commission Regulation— 
Th: Rate Case—depends very largely upon how well and how thoroughly the details of preparation 
have been given attention. “Preparing for the Utility Rate 
Case” is a compilation of experiences taken from the records 
of actual rate cases. It has required two years of research, 
study and analysis, conducted by Francis X. Welch, Editor 
of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, with the aid and 
cooperation of selected experts, to complete this treatise. 
The volume, being the first of its kind, should be found 
invaluable to utility executives, rate case personnel, 
altorneys, accountants, consultants, regulatory com- 
missions, rate case protestants, and. in fact. to all persons 
engaged in or having an interest in rate cases. 
Among the values of this compilation are the reviews of 
methods and procedures, which have been found helpful in— 


> simplifying and speeding up rate case 
groundwork 


® saving time and expense of companies, 
commissions and other parties 


© cutting down “lag losses” 


® aiding the consumer by making possible 
faster plant and service improvements 


® increasing the confidence of investors 


—all of which are in the public interest. 


320 The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
Pages procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the plain 
Price: $10 and practical methods that have been used. 


These chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


‘he Birth of the Utility Rate Case Completing the Rate Base; 

“ublic Relations and the Rate Case Working Capital 

Che Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition Operating Expenses 

“he Grand Strategy of the Rate Case Operating Expenses, Continued— 


selection and Function of the Attorney Annual Depreciation 


“he Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation The Rate of Return 
‘roof of the Rate Base Rate Adjustments—Allocations 


The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.. Publishers 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
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ENGINEERS 
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Consulting Engineers 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 














GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 











Jee huljian loyovalion 
ENGINEERS a pom S&S VTRUCTORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e¢ REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21], PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND ee 
CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR MUNICIPAL 
RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 








Orgunization * Corporate Practices * A ing * Budgeting « Fi ing * Taxes * Stock Transfer « A Is ¢ Vol 
Analysis * Cost of Money Studies * Depreciation Studies * Engineering * System Planning © Industrial Engineering * New Business * Rates © Pricing 
Seles and Marketing * Safety * Insurance * Pensions ¢ Employee Welfare * Public Relations * Advertising * Personnel © Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e« CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND : SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS \ P; ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING yy INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION © REPORTS & 
SURVEYS 
NEW YORK . NEW YORK 











Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








STONE « WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design « Construction « Reports « Appraisals 
Examinations e Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 13 £0) Oh Bea 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TORONTO 





The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS pcmmedien tem Vout. 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





Abram</Aerial Survey 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 





PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical ¢ Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic * Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


re 
ON oo 
Mauisueo 





Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 








BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers - Architects - Consultants 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P.O. Box 7088 
Phone: DElmar 3-4375 





LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 














EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


gio Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 





MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


COLORADO 








ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS anpD SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IL . 








PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 








GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—Iinsurance Surveys 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
Power STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Los Angeles Tampa 











FRANCIS S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management & Operation : 
Accident & Insurance Investigations 
Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 











JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 








SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems — Industrial Plants 
Studies — Reports 


St. Louis ° San Francisco ° Washington 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation .. x “Oe 
*Allen & Company 

*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company - 

American Appraisal Company, The 

*American Telephone & —_— Company 

*AMP Incorporated 

*Analysts Journal, The 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
*Beckman Instruments, Inc. 

*Bell Helicopter Corp. .. 

Black & Veatch, Consulting ‘Engineers 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. 

Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company 


Cc 


Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 
*Cating Rope Works, Inc. 
Cleveland Trencher Company, The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., The . 
Combustion Engineering, Ine. 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers =o 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, ‘Ine. 4 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 

34 


Drake & Townsend, Inc. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. Outside ‘Back Cover 


*Eastman Dillon, Union Securities Corporation 
*Ebasco Services Incorporated = 
*Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 


*First Boston Corporation, The 
Fish Service Corporation oe 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 


G 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 37 
General Electric Company Inside Front Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers earn _ 34 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers : 34 
Gilman, W. C., & Company, — 35 
*Glore, Forgan & Company 52 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting — 
*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
*Harriman, Ripley & Company 

Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 

Hoosier Engineering Company 


*International Business Machines Corp. 
*International Harvester Company, The 
Irving Trust Company 


J 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers . 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers ... 
*Justrite Mfg. Company 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


*Kellogg, M. W., Company, The . 
Kerite Company, The ... 
Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 
Kuljian Corporation, The 


L 


*Langley, W. C. & Co. ...... 

Leffler, William S., Engineers Associated 
*Lehman Brothers .. ; 
*Loeb (Carl M.) Rhodes & Co. 

Loftus, Peter F., Corporation 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers .......... 
*McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company ae 
*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane ... 
Middle West Service Company .. 

Miner and Miner ... ; 
*Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company eee 
*Morgan Stanley & Company 

Morysville Body Works, Inc. ais 
*Motorola Communications & Electronics, HES). 


National Association of Railroad & 

Utilities Commissioners .. - 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. 


° 


*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Inc. 


*Pacific Pumps, Inc. . 
*Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, ‘The . 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Robertson, H. H., Company fe 


s 


Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 

Sargent & Lundy, Engineers .... ee 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers : 
*Smith, Barney & Company 

*Sprague Meter Company, The 

Stafford, R. W., Company, The Consultants . 
Stone and Webster Engineering _— 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 


T 


*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
*Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The . 
*White, Weld & Co. 


Y 
*Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
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THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY SERVES VITAL INDUSTRY 


service lines into the future... 


Vast growth of the Utility Industry 
has had its share of financial complexities. 
However, close to the pulse of the finan- 
cial world and to the Industry itself, our 
specialists continue to reach ahead with 
nev. and sound approaches. 


\. hetheran undertaking of capital plan- 


ning, financing, or cultivation of the finan- 
cial community—our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars and Round Tables may prove 
valuable aids to your company’s future. 

For more information, call Public Util- 
ities Department at DlIgby 43500 or 
write us at One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 


Rictiary H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 


Georce A. MurPHy, President 


Public Utilities Department—JoHN F. CHILpDs, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Both these pilots work for YOU! 


Every day, both of these pilots work for you—the jet compressors from Clark Bros., couplings and fittings 
aircraft pilot and the tiny pilot in your home or plant! from Dresser Manufacturing, blowers and gas /oosters 
from Roots-Connersville, and pumps from Pacific. 


The companies which form the Dresser industrial 
team play an important role in supplying necessary In the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and general in- 
services and equipment to help these pilots serve you. dustry, Dresser companies provide a bonus »f extra 
Dresser Manufacturing Division supplies parts for the value. Each company operates independently. yet all 
eens = Lago orang 8 mts ie other are teamed together with their combined facii ies and 

resser companies, active in the petroleum industry, experience to provide Dresser plus 4 equipr: °nt and 
team together to supply equipment and services that : k 

z services — the standard of comparison the we'd over. 


help to provide the specialized fuel demanded by : is 
today’s high-performance aircraft. Write for booklet; ask for your free copy of “Bi efacts. 


The pilot flame — forming the heart of your kitchen 
range and other gas equipment for home and industry 
— is kept alive throughout America with the help of 


SSE! 


STREIES, ff C 
Clark Bros. Co. — compressors ¢ Dresser-Ideco Company — : lon sas 
steel structures ¢ Dresser Manufacturing Division — couplings : een ee ae 
The Guiberson Corporation — oil tools ¢ Ideco — drilling rigs s TECHNICAL services | ELE onl 
Lane-Wells Company — technical oilfield services ¢ Magnet 

Cove Barium Corporation — drilling mud ¢ Pacific Pumps, 

Incorporated — pumps © Roots-Connersville Blower Division 

— blowers ¢ Security Engineering Division — drilling bits 

Southwestern Industrial Electronics—electronic instrumentation P.0. BOX 718-0 © REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING © DALLAS 2i 


Tomorrow's Progress Planned Today! 





